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THE EDITOR’S PAGE 


Youngest among the chapters of Phi Alpha Theta is 
Alpha Alpha, at Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania, born May 26, 1940. Officiating at the installation 
ceremony was a team from neighboring Kappa, composed of 
Donald B. Hoffman, national secretary-treasurer, Dr. Vic- 
tor Johnson, Andrew K. Diefenderfer, Norman Wilkinson, 
Kenneth Smith, and Robert Lorish. The Lehigh group in- 
cludes faculty members and students, and one of their num- 
ber, Professor George D. Harmon, is a contributor to this 
issue of THE HIsTORIAN. 


The editor, on behalf of the fraternity, extends con- 
gratulations and best wishes to those of its members who 
have celebrated in some special way. In particular, cordial 
greetings go to our newly married friends: 

William Cartter Weaver, former national president of 
Phi Alpha Theta, who was recently married to Miss Mar- 
garet Westlake, of Toronto, Canada. 

Miss Dale Eddy, secretary of Xi chapter of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, who was married to Harold 
Folsom. 

Howard C. Reid, of Sigma chapter, University of New 
Mexico, who was married to Miss Lucille Lattanner. 


A Problem for the Teaching 


Historian 
Wp) 
ARNOLD TILDEN 


NTIL RECENTLY, the historical scholar has lived in a 
U quiet, protected environment, somewhat removed 
from the workaday world, with the time to leisurely 
probe the past in the hope of discovering interesting facts 
concerning bygone times. There was little to disturb the 
smooth flow of his thoughts as he concentrated on the 
minutiae of the past. The whole world gave at least lip serv- 
ice to the scholarly ideal, contributing endowed institutions 
and foundations where social scientists might labor in peace 
as long as they confined their research to recording those 
things which were assumed to be worth knowing for them- 
selves, even though without present application or meaning. 
If the historian has concerned himself with the lessons of the 
past, he has usually done so in such a manner as to make 
applicable a modern “Statute of Mortmain.’”” As James 
Harvey Robinson pointed out, ““The present has hitherto 
been the willing victim of the past; the time has now come 
when it should turn on the past and exploit it in the interests 
of advance.” ? 

So convinced was the historian that knowledge was the 
only essential to progress that a president of the American 
Historical Association could propose a definition of the 
Laws of History, in which he stated that our knowledge 
of history seemed to prove that the continuing growth and 
ever-widening scope of democracy was such a law, and that 
continued human progress was incontestable. 
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In their rather fantastic search for the most improbable 
of all human fantasies, the ideal of absolute objectivity, his- 
torians attempted to remove themselves from the modern 
world, to make of themselves not participants but merely 
observers of life processes, and to record their observations 
in a cold, emotionless manner that might appeal to a highly 
trained intellect, but which ignored entirely the psychologi- 
cal basis for motivations by which the great masses are 
affected. History became “dull,” “dry,” and uninteresting, 
without real reason or purpose. In the words of one of the 
writer’s old professors, history was studied solely because 
“the student liked it and found it interesting. No other 
reason was necessary, nor would any other reason be valid.” 

But the simple world of yesterday, which some students 
of history felt to be guided by incontestable law, has sud- 
denly disappeared. Psychological factors, which the his- 
torian had entirely overlooked, created a mass hysteria 
among whole peoples, forcing them to disregard these so- 
called historical “laws,’’ and revert to an older culture; a 
culture which emphatically denies the ideologies which the 
historian of the last century had accepted as a matter of 
faith, ideologies which were necessary to his leisurely, pro- 
tected existence. 

Scholars-in-uniform throughout Europe are producing 
new ‘“‘scientific” treatises in support of the new ideologies 
which have been forced upon an unresisting, perhaps acqui- 
escent, people. Live, vibrant, with a stirring emotional 
appeal, they have easily replaced, among the masses at 
least, the cold, calculated, ‘‘objective’” treatises of earlier 
periods. 

We find that scholarship, as it was known in the past, 
has failed. The world is confronted with a barbarism that 
scholars had relegated to a long dead past; a barbarism 
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interesting to medievalists, but something which the modern 
world would certainly never be forced to confront. And yet, 
contrary to all expectations, contrary to those “laws of his- 
tory,” which had been so laboriously compiled, that barbar- 
ism faces the world today. 

Modern historians, and all other educators, are faced 
with the rather uncomfortable thought that the intellectual 
endeavors of the last century have failed to produce the 
thinking man, who (at least since the time of Rousseau) has 
been the goal of all educators. Education, which only a 
short time ago seemed to be the magic carpet upon which 
democracy would be brought to final realization, has failed 
in Europe, and there are signs that it has failed to produce 
the solidity of purpose and program which its sponsors 
claimed for it in the United States. 

Historians have always assumed that theirs was the task 
of presenting the facts, and that of their students interpret- 
ing those same facts. Convinced, as they were, that rational 
processes would produce clarity of judgment if only the truth 
were known, they presented the truth to the best of their 
ability, and then waited for nature to take its course. But 
nature took the wrong course. Instead of producing a 
rational, well-informed public opinion, grounded in the past, 
and dedicated to the democratic, progressive way of life, it 
produced merely a muddled, uncertain public opinion, with- 
out convictions or ideals, one which, in a crisis, became an 
easy prey to the first appealing demagogic maniac. 

Lewis Mumford has recently stated that “in America we 
have created a new race, with healthy physiques, sometimes 
beautiful bodies, but empty minds—people who have ac- 
cepted life as an alternation of meaningless routine with 
insignificant sensation. They deny because of their lack of 
experience that life has any other meanings or values or 
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possibilities. At their best, these passive barbarians live on 
an innocent animal level.”? 

Perhaps Mr. Mumford is unduly pessimistic, but the 
situation in Europe seems to indicate that there is some 
reasonableness to his indictment. 

Can it be that our modern educational system, in which 
the scientific method of the historian has been accepted by 
all social scientists, is sadly out of step with the necessities of 
the times? Can it be that teachers have been reveling in 
the realm of educational fancy, refusing to consider psycho- 
logical facts, until it is too late to save the peoples of Europe 
and perhaps too late even to save themselves? 

Most modern educators, and all historians, have agreed 
that education should not be used for propagandic purposes, 
even though this propaganda be in favor of those things 
which we as a people have always accepted as indispensable. 
They have felt that a concise, factual presentation of all 
sides would encourage and develop the capacity to think on 
the part of their students, and that those thought processes, 
using correct facts as sources, would inevitably produce the 
proper interpretations. 

This was the concept of scholarship in Germany as well 
as in the United States. Germany was the cradle in which 
scientific history was brought to life, the Mecca, for well 
over a century, of all scholars. As late as January, 1933, 
her universities still held a high rank in the world, and her 
scholarship was the envy of all nations. And yet it was 
during this period, in which scholarship was held in such high 
repute, that public opinion deserted democracy and _ suc- 
cumbed to that hysteria which produced the modern world- 
wide barbarism. 

In America, we, also, have been proud of our educational 
institutions. We have felt that education was the basis for 
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democracy, that a country such as ours was dependent upon 
an intelligent, understanding electorate for continued suc- 
cess. And yet in America we find an ever-increasing cynicism 
and sense of despair. 

In all our schools, history has had an important place in 
the curriculum, and the cynicism and despair of the modern 
generation is due, in part at least, to the inability of the 
instructor to develop in our youth an understanding of the 
objective facts which he so laboriously presents. Try as he 
may, he has found it almost impossible to force the student, 
by thinking, to arrive at a sensible, scientific conclusion on 
the basis of the objective facts presented. Our students 
memorize the informational materials and return them, 
parrot like, to the instructor, without the least understand- 
ing of their meaning or significance. 

The present problem for the teaching historian, then, 
seems to be the development of a new method of presenta- 
tion, a new reason for the study of history in the schools, a 
presentation that will secure understanding and, perhaps, 
produce the conviction that there does exist something fine, 
good, and decent, something worth preserving for humanity. 

It is easy to say that Hitler is a passing phenomenon, 
that his sun is setting, and that soon the world will return 
to the good old pre-Hitler period. But such wishful thinking 
disposes only of an individual and fails to take into consid- 
eration the state of mind that made leadership by such an 
individual possible. More important yet, it confines itself 
to Hitler or Germany as the source of all evil, and fails 
entirely to consider the Quisling element in Norway or the 
disastrous fall of France. To say that France was defeated 
by the legions of Hitler is to tell but half of the story. True, 
France was invaded and occupied by the Germans, but the 
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conditions that made such a defeat and occupation possible 
were not produced by Hitler nor by Germany. 

It is almost inconceivable that the most powerful mili- 
tary nation in the world, as was generally believed until a 
few months ago, could suddenly, in a matter of 33 days, be 
completely conquered by a nation which, until recently, had 
been completely disarmed, and was supposed to be without 
access to raw materials or the essentials of war. And yet it 
happened. Why? 

A great democracy, with a fine reputation for scholar- 
ship, with excellent educational institutions, collapsed over- 
night. In our attempt to understand such a world-shatter- 
ing event, it would be folly, indeed, to ignore the mental 
processes of the peoples involved. France fell, not to the 
Germans, but to her own disillusionment and cynicism. 
Without strong beliefs, without a keen sense of morality and 
justice, and with a growing distrust of democracy, the 
French people lacked the spirit and the determination to 
defend themselves. Her marvelous military machine cracked 
wide open because it lacked the spiritual force necessary for 
sustained effort. 

Perhaps the lesson of France, of European democracy in 
general, has no meaning for America, but there seems every 
reason to believe that America is rapidly developing a state 
of mind not dissimilar to that of the French. If history has 
any meaning, it is that from it we may learn to avoid past 
errors. The errors of France should be lesson enough for 
America. 

We are profiting by that lesson. We are building the 
largest fleet in the world, supported by an immense air arm. 
We have scrapped the precedents of a hundred and fifty 
years, and have introduced peacetime conscription to bolster 
our land forces. But no amount of material preparation will 
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prevent the insidious growth of disillusionment and despair. 

America needs a spiritual rejuvenation far more than she 
needs additional material strength. She needs to reaffirm 
her faith in the promises of American life, to reéstablish a 
sense of justice and honesty as the basis of national growth. 

It seems to the writer that the teaching historian has a 
definite role to play in the accomplishment of such a move- 
ment. More than a quarter of a century ago, men like Tur- 
ner, Robinson, and Beard began stressing the need not merely 
of understanding the past but also of using this knowledge to 
aid in solving the problems of present control. Others have 
insisted that history should deal “not with dead facts, but 
with whatever in the past is still of living significance.” In 
other words, it is unnecessary for the historian to teach a 
history of everything, but rather that he should make a 
selection of some things in the past as seen in relation to 
other things in the past, which have a peculiar bearing on 
vital modern problems. 

In addition to this, the historian might seriously con- 
sider the necessity of interpreting past situations and facts 
in relation to modern problems, and teaching these inter- 
pretations to those students, who, because of lack of train- 
ing and interest, are unable or unwilling to make the effort 
necessary to arrive at such interpretations for themselves. 

The historian, as a student of the past, has a tremen- 
dous store of vital information needed by the students of 
today for a clear understanding of current problems. With 
almost the entire world in flames, with the ideologies upon 
which our civilization is built being challenged throughout 
the world, even in our own country, it seems that the his- 
torian should take an active place in American life and edu- 
cation and not remain the passive teacher, content to present 
facts of past situations regardless of their importance to the 
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present. Many historians in America are convinced, on the 
basis of as objective and unprejudiced study as possible, that 
democracy is worth preserving; that oppression, needless 
bloodshed, hatred, racial strife, and selfish individualism are 
socially injurious. If they are honestly convinced of the 
merit of the “promise of America,” then it would seem to 
be their duty to attempt to give their students an under- 
standing, an appreciation, and a belief in those things which 
America holds to be necessary to a full life. 

Some might insist that such a method of teaching is 
merely propaganda; that it is merely an expression of opin- 
ion not subject to scientific proof. The answer to that must 
be that inasmuch as the historical scholar is better qualified 
than any one else to interpret the past, such interpretation is 
no more propaganda than the diagnosis of the physician. 

We seem to be living in constant fear of words. Steeped 
in the educational theories of a liberal world, in which the 
intellect was physically free but bound by the prejudices and 
superstitions of the past, social scientists demanded complete 
objectivity in order to ascertain, if possible, the truth con- 
cerning the development of man and his institutions. With 
this freedom, they succeeded in destroying the folkways, 
which, through social pressure, had produced a continuity of 
development. They succeeded in freeing the minds of the 
younger student generation of beliefs based on false assump- 
tions and inaccurate evidence. But in their zeal for present- 
ing the facts which would destroy the old myths, they failed 
to substitute any signposts which would be a guide for youth 
in the future. 

Although this was occasionally called to their attention, 
instructors countered with the statement that theirs was 
merely the job of discovering the truth, and that with this 
truth, students could form their own ideals. Teachers failed 
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to take into consideration that the majority of students are 
unable to form their own conclusions. They worked on the 
assumption that each student was capable of determining 
truth and evaluating its relative importance if he were but 
shown the techniques by which it could be discovered. But 
for the average student such instruction merely destroyed 
the old signposts, leaving them muddled in mind, ridden by 
fear, without self-respect or confidence, a prey to the first 
quack that appeared. It should be remembered that the 
strongest public support for Hitler and Mussolini came 
from the students and the better-educated middle class. 

The disastrous failure of the older educational pro- 
cedure in Europe and America is indicative that we should 
reévaluate our concepts, that we should rid ourselves of the 
prejudices and superstitions of our own immediate past, that 
we should shake ourselves free of the fear of a word or the 
condemnation of older men, and attempt to discover a 
method of instruction which will not only give to students an 
understanding of the truth concerning the past, but which 
will use that truth as the basis of worthwhile convictions con- 
cerning human values and social needs. 

The teaching historian must accept the responsibility 
that is his as an American and as a cultured individual, and 
use the scientific knowledge that he has gained in the inter- 
ests of mankind. No longer should he remain a disinterested 
bystander, a mere observer of life processes, while the world 
which has made possible his scientific study crumbles about 
his head. The historian has a duty to society, a duty which 
he alone can perform. He can and must dedicate himself 
to the service of mankind by attempting to explain, in the 
light of the past, the problems of the present and the trends 
and hopes of the future. 

If this be fortune telling, as some may aver, then at least 
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it may be a more happy fortune for the human race than if 
it were left to the Hitlers of America to perform that duty 
for us. 


NOTES 


1. The New History (New York, Macmillan, 1920), p. 24. 
2. Atlantic Monthly (September, 1940), v. 166, p. 275. 


The Beginning of the Protestant 
Movement in Mexico 
MD 


EUGENE QO. PORTER 


LTHOUGH THE Protestant movement in Mexico 
properly dates from the Constitution of 1857, which 
secured freedom of speech, of the press, and of pub- 
lic worship, there were several efforts made to carry Prot- 
estant doctrines to that country before the making of the 
Constitution. All of these efforts ended in failure, however, 
and the experiences and reports of the missionaries con- 
vinced the missionary societies of the various denominations 
that Mexico was not prepared to accept these teachings. 
Among the early reports on Mexico was that of the Rev- 
erend John C. Brigham, who was sent to Latin America by 
the Presbyterian church “...to spy out the land and see if 
it could be taken for Christ,...” Brigham sailed in July, 
1823, for Buenos Aires. After a year in Argentina he 
crossed the Andes and visited the principal cities in Chile, 
Peru, and Ecuador, and then entered Mexico at Acapulco. 
After two months in Mexico city he returned to New York. 
In making his report to the mission board he counseled the 
society to 
wait patiently a little longer till the Ruler of 
nations, who has wrought such wonders in these 
countries during the last ten years, shall open still 
wider the way and bid us go forward.’ 
One of the earliest efforts at mission work in Mexico 
was undertaken by James Thomson, a Scotch Baptist. 
Thomson entered the country in 1827 as a colporteur of 
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the British and Foreign Bible society? and as an agent of 
the British and Foreign School society.’ In 1830 he was 
forced to leave Mexico and his Eihles were confiscated. 
Twelve years later, however, he returned and in 1843 he 
passed into Yucatan, which had declared its independence 
from Mexico three years before. Yucatan had a degree of 
religious liberty, but this was lost when the peninsula was 
again incorporated into the Republic of Mexico in the year 
in which Thomson arrived; and he was compelled to leave 
the country. As a result of Thomson’s experience the 
British and Foreign Bible society did not return to Mexico 
until 1864 when it opened an agency in Mexico city.® 

The American Bible society was also an early entrant in 
the Mexican field. As early as 1818 the society obtained 
plates of the New Testament in Spanish, and a few years 
later sent some copies of the Scriptures to Mexico; but these 
were confiscated and destroyed by government officials.® 
Later, during our war with Mexico, the society’s agent, W. 
H. Norris, accompanied the invading army and sold copies 
of the Bible.” It was not until 1860, however, that the 
society opened its first Mexican agency in Monterey.® 

The first American missionary to become interested in 
Mexico was Miss Melinda Rankin, of Illinois, who did 
evangelical work among the Mexicans in Brownsville, Texas, 
in the 1850's. Feeling that the regions beyond the Rio 
Grande must be penetrated, Miss Rankin employed two 
Mexicans to go into the state of Zacatecas, a distance of 
three or four hundred miles, to distribute Bibles. The 
families of the men were promised thirty dollars a month on 
which to live, but as the American and Foreign Christian 
Union was without money to pay them Miss Rankin was 
compelled to leave her mission and beg in the United States. 
During the Civil war the Union’s blockade of the southern 
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ports destroyed the source of Miss Rankin’s Bible supply 
and she had to discontinue the work of the colporteurs.® In 
1866, however, Miss Rankin crossed into Mexico and 
established a school in Monterey.’”® The following year she 
organized a congregation in the house of Juan Amador in 
Villa de Cos, a village fifty miles northeast of Zacatecas." 
She also continued her interest in the distribution of the 
Scriptures. 

Another early worker in Mexico was the Reverend 
James Hickey, a colporteur of the American Tract society 
of Texas. Hickey was obliged to flee to Mexico in 1861 
because he was a Union sympathizer. He went to Mata- 
moras where he entered Bible work and two years later the 
Tract society appointed him its agent for Mexico. It was 
through Hickey’s instrumentality that Thomas Westrup, 
a young Englishman, was converted. Westrup went to Mon- 
terey where he sold Bibles and organized a group of Prot- 
estants. In 1870 the Baptist Home Missionary society 
employed Westrup and assumed responsibility for his 
congregation.” 

Several Mexicans responded to the appeals of Miss Ran- 
kin, Hickey, and Westrup, and planted congregations in the 
northern part of the republic. In the beginning these groups 
were independent, but later they were adopted by the vari- 
ous organized missions which entered the country in the 
1870's," 

There was also a native Protestant movement which 
assumed an organized form as early as 1859, when some 
Catholic priests who were in sympathy with the new con- 
stitution formed a group called the ‘Constitutional 
Fathers.” The leaders of this movement were Aguilar Ber- 
mudez and Ramon Lozano, cura of Santa Barbara, Tamau- 
lipas. In 1861 Lozano openly separated himself from the 
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Roman church and organized a church under provisional 
statute.’* This may have been the “Church Catholic of our 
Lord Jesus Christ” which the Report of the Secretary of 
Finance of the United States of Mexico for January, 1879, 
lists as the first Protestant church in Mexico.” 

In the 1860’s many Mexicans formed themselves into 
groups to study moral and ethical questions. These groups, 
cultos libres, formed “‘a special characteristic of primitive 
Mexican Protestant worship.” '® An example is the group 
organized in Pachuca by Dr. Marcelino Guerrero, who was 
to become associated with the Methodist Episcopal church. 
Aguilar Bermudez formed a similar group in Mexico city 
in his own home and several priests and prominent liberals 
became members.'? Don Sostenes Juarez, a near relative of 
Benito Juarez, formed in the federal capital an independent 
congregation which he called the ‘Society of Christian 
Friends.” Juarez had left the Catholic church after reading 
a Bible which had been brought to Mexico by a priest in 
the army of Maximilian."* He was to become associated 
with the mission of the Methodist Church, South. Dr. Julio 
Mallet Prevost, together with his wife and José Lleguno, be- 
gan work among their friends in Zacatecas, and within a few 
years the gospel had spread to other villages near Zacate- 
cas.!° Thus, little churches, the ‘“‘ecclesiae’’ of Apostolic 
days, were formed and many of these became the nuclei of 
congregations when the organized missions entered the 
country.” 

In 1868 the “Church of Jesus in Mexico” was organized 
in Mexico city. It was really a protest against the Roman 
church, for among the first adherents were as many Catho- 
lics as Protestants. There was a large amount of unrest 
and discontent among a section of the Romanists in Mexico 
and they manifested their feelings by joining the new church. 
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It was “‘a spontaneous movement for greater liberty of con- 
science, a purer worship, and a better church organiza- 
tion.” 7" 

It is possible that the Church of Jesus had the encourage- 
ment and support of the liberal government, as apparently 
there was no lack of money for the new movement. Former 
Catholic church buildings were obtained and about 100,000 
pesos were spent upon missions. The movement spread 
rapidly and within a year several congregations numbered 
more than 3,000 members.** The new church published two 
periodicals, La Estrella de Betlehem, in Mexico city, and 
La Antorcha Evangelica, in Villa de Cos, Zacatecas.” 

In the year of its organization the Church of Jesus sent 
a commission of three ex-priests, Rafael Diaz Martinez, 
Francisco Dominguez, and Enrique Orestes, to the United 
States to appeal for aid and Protestant guidance from the 
various missionary societies.** The American and Foreign 
Christian Union answered the call and sent Reverend Henry 
C. Riley of the Protestant Episcopal church. Riley was an 
Englishman, born in Chile, who had an excellent command 
of the Spanish language. He resigned as minister of a 
Cuban congregation in New York city to become the first 
Protestant bishop of the valley of Mexico, ‘‘as he was the 
a," 

But the various denominations in the United States be- 
came dissatisfied with the union movement in Mexico. The 
contributors to the American and Foreign Christian Union 
came to believe that it bore a somewhat exclusive aspect, 
that it was promoting the services of one denomination, the 
Protestant Episcopal. A conclusion was reached, therefore, 
among the various denominations, to discontinue the union 
effort and allow each church to enter the field.2* Thus began 
sectarian rivalries and jealousies in the Republic of Mexico. 
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The Presbyterian church (North) and the American 
Friends entered Mexico in 1871; the Cumberland Presbyte- 
rian, the Baptist, and Congregational in 1872; and the two 
branches of Episcopal Methodism in 1873. Before 1875 
nine Protestant denominations from the United States had 
missionaries in the southern republic.2*7 Today there are 
thirty-four Protestant sects searching for converts in 
Mexico.”8 

One of the effects, therefore, of the Reform Laws was 
the influx into Mexico of Protestant missionaries. It could 
not be expected that the Roman clergy would condone the 
foreigners with the tolerance prescribed by the constitution; 
and the newcomers encountered no little persecution. In Jan- 
uary, 1874, Protestants were assaulted in Toluca. Four 
months later the Reverend J. L. Stephans of the Congrega- 
tional church was slain at Ahualulco, Jalisco, by a crowd of 
fanatics.” In the following year a Protestant church in 
Guerrero was attacked during the service and several wor- 
shipers were killed. Nevertheless, the Protestants made 
progress and in 1875 there were at least 125 congregations 
with eleven churches and ninety-nine halls where services 
were held.*° Fifteen years later the government census 
showed 52,000 Protestants in Mexico.** Today there are 
150,000 native Protestants in that country.** Of this num- 
ber an estimated fifty-four per cent are members of three 
denominations, the Methodists claiming twenty-two per 
cent, the Presbyterians nineteen per cent, and the Baptists 
thirteen per cent.** 

NOTES 


1. Quoted by Hubert W. Brown, Latin America (New York, 1909), pp. 
183-185. 

2. Charles L. White, A Century of Faith (Philadelphia, 1932), p. 173. 

3. Brown, op. cit., p. 185. As an agent of the School society, Thomson was 
interested in introducing the Lancastrian system of education. He met 
with a favorable reception from the civil authorities and established 
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Lancastrian schools in several Latin American countries, including Mex- 
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NORMAN B. WILKINSON 


HE PATH of empire is a troublous one. The very 

motives that cause a nation to colonize distant areas 

compel it to keep those colonies attached firmly to 
itself. A newly settled area, once the initial rigors of creat- 
ing a community in a wilderness are ended, quickly gravi- 
tates into the orbit of the mother country and soon reflects 
the culture and institutions of the parent. Ties of trade and 
commerce, similar social amenities and customs, agencies of 
control, and the unifying force of a common religion tend to 
bind the two together. 

If this were the complete story of imperial development, 
in place of its numerous diverse national units, the world 
today might be partitioned into a few, strongly knit, far- 
flung empires headed by those nations that first sallied forth 
to explore, conquer, and settle new lands. The influence of 
inheritance is, however, but one of many that determine the 
nature of a colony, its economic pursuits, the activities of 
the settlers, their social, political, and religious mores, and 
the intellectual climate of the community. 

The new environment, soil, climate, rivers, mountains; 
the proximity to and communication with settlers of other 
nationalities, distance from the homeland, and the conscious- 
ness of greater opportunity, these are factors that give each 
community its peculiar characteristics. It attains an indi- 
viduality of its own by which its relations with the mother 
country are largely determined. 

Iqually important to the project of colonization are the 
attitudes of the home authorities toward the conduct of all 
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phases of life in the new colony. Limiting our attention to 
the American colonial scene one soon becomes aware that 
the colonies were designed to supplement the English econ- 
omy, to close the breaches in the developing self-sufhiciency 
of its economics by providing the products of forest and 
field that England had been forced to import from foreign 
nations. The twin principles of nationalism and mercantil- 
ism shaping English activity during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries were extended to her possessions, mak- 
ing them tributaries to England’s mounting strength and 
prosperity, yet also making them recipients of her bounties 
for the contributions thus made. 

To better effect the dovetailing of colonial and English 
interests, colonial administration, though evolving slowly 
and haphazardly, was erected upon these doctrines of na- 
tionalism and mercantilism. Examining the many agencies 
and regulations for the conduct of colonial life—acts of 
the Privy Council, advices of the Board of Trade, instruc- 
tions to governors, royal and proprietary, and the acts of 
trade and navigation, it is readily observed that the mercan- 
tilistic philosophy was most dominant. 

In the early stages when the colonists were struggling to 
secure a foothold and eke out an existence, to hight wilder- 
ness, starvation, and hostile peoples, they were glad for the 
supplies and support from the homeland. As long as they 
were largely dependent upon England the binding ties were 
welded firmly, and colonial administrators had relatively 
little dificulty in guiding economic and political activity to 
fit the imperial pattern. Taking a long view of the relations 
between parent and offspring, it would not be amiss to gen- 
eralize by saying that the influence of inheritance, of a trans- 
mitted culture, was predominant for approximately a cen- 
tury and a quarter after the founding of the first colony. 
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Despite instances of sporadic discontent there prevailed a 
general harmony of interests that gave unity to the colonial 
establishment. 

But the other factors already mentioned that also help 
shape the civilization of an area were at work eroding and 
modifying the influence of inheritance. New England and 
the other colonies were not simply portions of England 
transplanted into another hemisphere; they were separate 
entities fashioned by environment; by the nature of their 
soils, by coastline, mountains, and rivers, by the influx of 
foreign elements with differing customs and languages, and 
by the adaptation of their inherited institutions to new con- 
ditions unknown in England. 

Colonial society began to show a divergence from the 
channel to which it was the task of administrators to keep it 
confined. As the colony grew in size, spreading gradually 
from tidewater inland, as it set up new lines of communica- 
tion with non-English areas, as it absorbed non-English 
peoples, and as intercolonial communications became more 
frequent, memories of England and dependency upon her 
lessened with each passing generation. The colonial mind 
was seeking a parity, for an equality of colonial interests 
with English interests and release from her subordinate sta- 
tus. But for England now to recognize colonial rights and 
welfare as on a par with her own, to disregard the colonies 
as principally sources of supply and markets for finished 
goods, such proposals would undermine the tenets of mer- 
cantilism that were proving so profitable to English power 
and wealth. ‘Thus the machinery of colonial administration, 
while making some concessions to the mounting desire for 
more equitable treatment, geared itself to check this spirit 
and insure home interests uppermost. The adolescent off- 
spring came to sense a divergence of interests, the former 
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unity was waning, and what it held as contributing to its ulti- 
mate good conflicted with the principles traditionally upheld 
by the parent organism. In the accumulation of incidents 
where interests clashed lies the force that slowly swung the 
American colorfies out of the orbit of English empire. 

No better illustration of this estrangement can be found 
than the struggles between the provincial governor, ordi- 
narily the champion of English interests, and the colonial 
assembly or lower house, the defender and protagonist for 
increased colonial prestige. There is a great temptation to 
interpret such conflicts as manifesting a desire for complete 
independence. Nothing could be more erroneous. The stu- 
dent of this period is made constantly aware that the colo- 
nist was basically English with a love and respect for his 
homeland, but as an Englishman he was also seeking to have 
extended the rights and privileges inherent to all English- 
men wherever he might settle. To correct the injustices 
caused by uncertain and vacillating policies, to redress 
grievances, and to insure for the future a fairer considera- 
tion by English authorities, these would seem to have been 
the ends most desired by the colonists. In the effort to gain 
them the colonists first encountered the colonial governor, 
the nearest symbol of English administration. Control of 
finances, salaries of officials, raising and supporting troops, 
election of popular representatives, issuance of paper money, 
the establishment of courts, and the appointment and con- 
trol of an agent to represent the province before the many 
offices of administration in London, these comprise but a 
partial list of issues that brought the governor and the pop- 
ular branch of the legislature into conflict. 

A fascinating story in itself are the accounts of the 
struggles between the governor and council unitedly oppos- 
ing the assembly, each seeking to control the agent in Lon- 
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don. The issue, as it evolved in the separate colonies, is of 
particular appeal to the special student of colonial govern- 
ment. Here, however, we shall attempt a more general 
treatment considering also the common duties of the agent, 
what methods were adopted to regulate these, and the atti- 
tudes of English authorities toward this non-constitutional 
representative of their American cousins. 


Duties oF THE COLONIAL AGENT 


In creating its system of colonial control England had 
made no provision for keeping informed of the particular 
conditions of colonial life nor for the reflections of the 
needs and sentiments of the colonists. Here lies a funda- 
mental omission that eventually proved to be a costly over- 
sight. It is true that the governor might be termed the 
agent of the English system, but his conduct was fashioned 
upon principles not essentially in harmony with the real in- 
terests of the colonists. Consequently his dispatches and 
advices usually ignored or placed in an unfavorable light the 
agitations of colonists not in accord with his own views. 

The establishment of some uniformity among the vari- 


ous offices controlling colonial destinies would have strength- 


nent colonial department with a body of tradition, prece- 
dents, and experience, acting in concert with the crown and 
Parliament would have proved invaluable in settling the 
numerous problems of the colonies. In place of the many 
cumbersome, slow-moving departments often working at 
cross purposes, it can be assumed that such a body would 
have functioned much more speedily and efficiently. A 
newly appointed governor would have been able to profit 
by knowing the policies of his predecessors, what had been 


done or left undone; useful lessons could have been learned 
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from past victories or defeats. The need for some means to 
better correlate colonial and English relations did not go 
unrecognized; out of it emerged the system of colonial 
agents. 

It is necessary to remember that all colonial legislation 
had to be passed upon by the crown, and it is the agent's 
connection with this function that made his position one of 
importance. From the governor of the colony all laws 
enacted by the legislature were sent first to the secretary of 
state for the southern department. ‘This officer laid the acts 
before the Board of Trade which in turn passed them on to 
the attorney for the Board. Considering the legal aspects 
the counsel then returned the acts to the Board with a recom- 
mendation whether or not they should be presented to the 
king for approval. In practice it can be seen that the real 
fate of colonial legislation lay with the counsel. In arriving 
at a decision he was guided mainly by the circumstances 
under which the act was passed, what it proposed to do, and 
its manner of execution. Upon these matters, the agent, 
from his knowledge of provincial affairs, was called upon to 
furnish information, to prevent unfavorable impressions, 
and lend his influence to having the acts approved. After 
the acts had been returned to the Board of Trade the agent 
was often called to attend its sessions while the acts were 
being discussed. His fund of information was again drawn 
on for the enlightenment of the Board. When being consid- 
ered by the Privy Council the agent might again be called in 
to answer further queries or furnish facts. On numerous 
occasions it was frankly admitted that without some such 
person acting in behalf of the province, the affairs of that 
province slept. When the reénthroned Stuarts decided upon 
a more definite colonial policy, instructions were sent to Vir- 
ginia asking that it have someone versed in its affairs on call 
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in London. Penn’s charter also stipulated that he maintain an 
agent or attorney in London “to answer for any misdemean- 
ors that shall be committed.” Governors were admonished 
by the Board of Trade in 1697-1698 that the affairs of their 
provinces were delayed for the lack of such a representative. 

In similar fashion memorials, petitions, and addresses 
passed through the agent’s hands and were presented by 
him to the designated authorities. It was his duty also to 
keep the colony he represented informed as to the workings 
and intentions of Parliament and crown; to encourage every 
opportunity to improve the trade of the colony and to fight 
any move threatening to injure that trade. It appears that 
his responsibilities made him a composite of lobbyist, con- 
sul, ambassador, and popular representative. From the 
people’s viewpoint he was to present the side of the opposi- 
tion in England to prevent any approval of unpopular and 
arbitrary decisions made by the governors. In time the at- 
tempt of governors to control the agent came to be regarded 
as an encroachment upon the rights of the people; such ac- 
tion was hotly contested. It is well to note here that nearly 
all the colonies, when first establishing an agency did so by a 
concurrent vote of the governor, council, and assembly. 
New York and New Jersey were notable exceptions. During 
the last decade of the seventeenth century and in the early 
years of the eighteenth, temporary agents were appointed in 
this manner, usually to present some one specific cause or 
petition, or to supply information relative to a particular 
incident. These were the years when the power of governor 
and council was dominant; as the century wore on the strug- 
gle to control the agent heightened, indicating the passing 
of power from the appointed to the elected group. 

Though never officially recognized as incorporated into, 
nor an integral part of English colonial administration, the 
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agency, because of the many valuable services it performed, 
was first tolerated and later demanded to be perpetuated by 
the home authorities. For the English it was an expediency, 
a makeshift to fit a particular need; for the colonists it 
was to become the spokesman of their welfare, the defender 
of colonial rights and privileges. 


REGULATION OF THE AGENT 


When the Board of Trade began to function it asked 
that agents register their credentials at its office. The scope 
of his authority, the express matters upon which he was em- 
powered to act were thus made known to the Board and it 
used this information to check unauthorized activity of the 
agent when it proved embarrassing.' A petition from the 
New Jersey agent in 1747 seeking an alteration in the gov- 
ernor’s instructions relative to colonial currency was rejected 
on the grounds that the agent had no definite instruction 
from the New Jersey legislature to make such a petition.” 
Undoubtedly this could have involved a difference in the 
interpretation of instructions by the Board and the agent, 
the latter deducing from a broader grant of power that such 
a petition on his part was for the welfare of the New Jersey 
colony. 

Questions of a constitutional nature were common. In 
1757, Robert Charles, as agent for Pennsylvania, requested 
copies of papers bearing on an Indian treaty made some 
years earlier by the Pennsylvania proprietors. A reprimand 
came from the Board of Trade, asserting that it had com- 
plete power to judge what was best for the colony. As 
Charles was an agent appointed only by the Pennsylvania 
assembly, he represented that body only, hence had no con- 
cern with matters of Indian policy.® 

How the actions of the agent in London increased ten- 
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sion between the governor and lower house in the colony is 
illustrated by an incident in Pennsylvania in 1740. Governor 
Thomas ran into pacifist Quaker obstinacy, the Quakers per- 
sistently delaying action on money grants for military pur- 
poses. Finally driven to complain to the home authorities, 
Thomas made out a strong case against the Quakers for 
their procrastination, dangerous because it was rendering 
the colony defenseless and open to attack. He intimated 
that England should force them to bear a share in the bur- 
den of defense measures. The agent, Richard Partridge, 
“an intriguing Quaker,”’ somehow secured the dispatches of 
the governor and sent them to the speaker of the Pennsyl- 
vania assembly. When published, “private malignity and 
public discontent” were inflamed against Thomas, the people 
crying, “let us starve the governor into submission or 


' Partridge was censured by the Board of Trade 


° ” 
silence. 
and refused recognition until he divulged the manner in 
which he obtained the Thomas documents. This he refused 
to do, and with the passing of time the incident appears to 
have been forgotten. The affair illustrates how the internal 
affairs of a colony could be influenced by an agent's conduct, 
a factor necessitating his regulation. 

An instance of the agent as a propagandist instructed 
to whip up public sentiment in England favorable to the 
colonies occurred in 1764. Edward Montague, agent for 
Virginia, was to present memorials protesting the Stamp Act 
before Parliament, but if he met with difficulty, the commit- 
tee of correspondence of the Virginia assembly wrote, 

we think you should have them printed and dispersed 

over the nation, or the substance of them at least 

published in such manner as you may think least 
liable to objection, that the People of England may 

be acquainted with the Privileges and Liberties we 
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claim as English Subjects; as their Brethren and the 

dreadful apprehensions we are under of being de- 

prived of them in the unconstitutional method pro- 
posed.” 

Another step taken to regulate the agent’s actions was 
the order of the Board of ‘Trade that copies of papers and 
documents could not be given to anyone without the Board's 
approval. Search of Board of Trade papers was forbidden; 
a clerk could secure the desired papers, and after making 
careful scrutiny the members decided whether or not they 
might be shown to the agent. Clerks in the employ of the 
plantation office could not accept gratuities, and they were 
also barred from representing a colony as its agent. That 
some of the employees were in sympathy with colonial ambi- 
tions is evident in the case of the clerk, John Lewis. In July, 
1769, Lewis was accused of having written treasonable let- 
ters to persons in America advising them to continue their 
opposition to certain measures. For this he was brought to 
trial and found guilty, his punishment being dismissal from 
office. 

Though accepting the agency as a necessary extralegal 
adjunct to supplement the system of colonial administration, 
the London authorities at the same time prescribed its 
functions to restricted limits and did not hesitate to inter- 


pose their will when the agent exceeded these limitations. 


Ee NGuisu Arrrrupes TOowArpD CONTROL OF THE AGENT 


In time the English authorities regarded the naming of 
the agent as a right of the lower house, but this nomination 
must take the form of an individual bill and have the assent 
of governor and council. Many assemblies, however, in 
order to exercise sole power in the selection, maintenance, 


and control of the agent, resorted to embodying the nom- 
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inating clause in a general appropriation or support bill. 
This they were able to do by their recognized power to ini- 
tiate all bills of revenue. In Maryland a 3,000 pound sup- 
port bill for aiding the garrison at Louisburgh on Cape 
Breton was proposed in 1745. To it the assembly tacked a 
clause appointing an agent. Deleted by the council, the 
assembly defended its act with the novel argument that the 
king’s subjects in Maryland require just as much protec- 
tion as his subjects in Nova Scotia! All previous efforts to 
get this protection having failed, the assembly stated, 


... we do now for the last time leave it to your Deter- 
mination Whether You will pass the Bill as it now 
stands... 


which meant that if the agency clause was defeated the aid 
for Louisburgh would not be forthcoming.* The council 
refused to yield. The assembly, it said, was acting in an un- 
parliamentary manner, “this Tack or Clog’? was “of a 
Violent Tendency and therefore We have Absolutely re- 
fused to pass the Bill.” 7 Quick to defend its position, the 
assembly drew up an address to the crown imputing that it 
was the fault of governor and council that Maryland had not 
furnished aid for the garrison at Louisburgh.* Governor 
Thomas Bladen roundly rebuked the assembly for killing 
the appropriation bill and blocking other legislation. Such 
conduct on the part of the lower house, said Bladen, was “‘to 
bring myself under a difficulty how to Act my Duty to his 
Majesty & Care for the Safety of the whole Province.” ® 
In these words the governor was reflecting the unhappy 
dilemma of many colonial governors, how to serve two mas- 
ters with diverse interests. 

The Board of Trade was aware that recognition of the 
assembly’s sole control of the agent was inconsistent with 
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the royal prerogative invested in the governor. From time 
to time it voiced its disapproval of the repeated attempts of 
the assembly to control the agent, re-defining its attitude 
that the agent should be appointed “... by the joint consent 
of the Governor Council and Assembly.” Any exclusive 
claim to assembly control was held pernicious and inconsist- 
ent with the executive’s position.’ The governor of Jamaica 
was instructed not to accept any agency bill unless two mem- 
bers of the council were appointed to the committee of cor- 
respondence from which the agent received his instructions 
and to which he submitted his reports."' This desire of 
England to make the agent the creature of all branches of 
the colony’s government hampered the determination of 
many assemblies to secure absolute control. 

A colony sometimes had two agents in London. Until 
1759 the governor and council of Virginia had successfully 
blocked every other appointment by maintaining an agent 
solely responsible to them in England. In that year the 
lower house passed an agency act naming an agent for itself 
and granting the council little power on the committee of 
correspondence. To clarify the situation the Inglish attor- 
ney general rendered an opinion stating that the newly 
chosen agent was the servant of the assembly only as op- 
posed to the older representative of the governor and coun- 
cil. The latter remained the representative of the colony 
until removed by action of governor and council.'* 

In reviewing a support act of the New Jersey assembly 
in 1764 the Board of Trade ridiculed the apparent attempt 
of that body to reduce the appointing power of the governor 
and king. Of the agency clause, it said: 


We further observe that, in the Clause appointing 
an Agent, he is styl’d Agent for the Province at the 
Court of Great Britain, which appears to us to be 
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a ridiculous Affectation in the Assembly to cloath an 
oficer, who is merely an Attorney to transact their 
Affairs, independent of the General Interests of the 
Colony, with Character that belongs only to the 
Minister of a Foreign Prince.” 


When Governor Moore of New York informed the 
New York assembly of Lord Hillsborough’s opinions per- 
taining to the method of choosing an agent, the assembly an- 
swered in these words: 


... it would be sacrificing the rights, and diminishing 
the liberty of our constituents to adopt any other 
method of appointment than that which has been 
practised in this colony for many years past.’* 


For despite the numerous protests of the Board of Trade, 
that office had tolerated, accepted, and allowed agents 
appointed by assembly resolution only, to continue their 
duties before it and other English governing bodies. 

In 1771 Lord Hillsborough determined to bring the 
matter to a conclusion by forcing the colonies to hew to the 
line. He refused to accept Franklin’s credentials as agent of 
the Massachusetts assembly. ‘‘We shall take no notice of 
any agents but such as are appointed by acts of Assembly, 
to which the governor gives his assent.” ** The last men- 
tioned was mandatory in order to secure recognition. Frank- 
lin saw this as an attempt to render the agency impotent, 
subject to the whims and fancies of the governors and Eng- 
lish officials at the expense of the colony’s best interests.” 

Summarizing the English attitude toward the dispute 
Over appointment and control of the agent one can not 
fail to note that in actual practice it was characterized by 
uncertainty and expediency. With a principle adopted to 
strengthen the royal prerogative reiterated on numerous 
occasions, yet it was a principle frequently violated by the 
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urgency of existing situations. The agency as the creation 
of the assembly had become too valuable a source of infor- 
mation, too necessary a branch in the disposition of colonial 
matters to be arbitrarily abolished because the method of its 
creation did not always harmonize with what the English 
regarded as correct constitutional procedure. Thus the 
agent pursued his way and in time may have become the ac- 
cepted popular representative of the colonists had he not 
disappeared in the maelstrom of the American revolution. 

It appears obvious that the contest to control the agency 
was but symptomatic of a growing spirit of equalitarianism. 
By this is not meant an equalitarianism that connotes a 
democracy such as we like to think we possess today, but a 
desire for a more equal consideration, for a greater respect 
of colonial aims and ambitions, especially in the realm of 
economic and commercial activity. Political privilege and 
equality were sought to the degree that they insured such 
consideration to the colonists. 

The early plantations, and it must not be forgotten that 
many of them had been founded chiefly on a profit motive, 
had matured. With the maturing process there had come 
into the colonial mind a shift in emphasis as to what con- 
stituted the summum bonum of its existence. That England, 
as entrepreneur, was to be unconditionally assured its 
profits from the colonial enterprise was a concept fast los- 
ing recognition. Many in the colonial establishment were 
beginning to believe English profits had been made at their 
expense and the jeopardy of their welfare. Hence, in the 
shaping of policies regulating the relations of England and 
her American colonies, the latter were seeking a voice. 
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The Development of Higher Education 
in the Jacksonian Period, 
1825-1840 


MH 
LEON YAKELEY 


MONG THE many interesting phases of that most 
A significant and engrossing epoch in our national his- 

tory—the Jacksonian period—the development of 
higher education offers to the student a fascinating field of 
research. A study of this aspect of those memorable fifteen 
years helps appreciably to an understanding of the spirit 
and temper of the times. It was preéminently an epoch of 
origins. Notable denominational colleges—Amherst, Ober- 
lin, Western Reserve, Wabash—came into being. The state 
university, typified by the University of Virginia, really 
came into its own at the time. Under the leadership of the 
Georgia Female College and Mount Holyoke Female Sem- 
inary, this period witnessed the budding of higher education 
for women. And Oberlin College led off in the movement 
for co-education. The normal school had its beginning at 
Lexington, Massachusetts, under that able pioneer, Cyrus 
Peirce. The Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, the length- 
ened shadow of Amos Eaton, was the first engineering school 
in the United States. 

Not only was this period fruitful as the birth period of 
notable educational innovations, but it signalized the flower- 
ing of all higher education. The Big Five colleges— 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Columbia, and University of 
Pennsylvania—all experienced a marked expansion and 
development under such eminent leadership as Presidents 
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Josiah Quincy, Jeremiah Day, James Carnahan, William 
Duer, and William De Lancey. The denominational college 
had its heydey. A goodly number of inspired administrators 
arose to guide its destinies—Nathan Lord, Mark Hopkins, 
Thomas Dew, Eliphalet Nott, Robert Bishop, and Simeon 
North. A surprising number of professional schools flour- 
ished at this time, either independent or afhliated with 
colleges and universities. Theological seminaries were nu- 
merous. Medical schools, law schools, teachers’ seminaries, 
and military academies enjoyed more or less prosperity, 
dependent upon the financial situation of the times. 

Richly rewarding to the researcher is the study of the 
educational practices and methods of the period. The sys- 
tem of parental discipline almost universally in use is con- 
trasted with student disorders and rebellions, and is linked 
with the beginnings of student self-government. The fixed 
classical curriculum was holding steady against the sporadic 
attempts at curriculum reform. The manual labor system 
was peculiar to the times, as were anti-slavery agitation and 
the neglect of the study of English and of the Bible. The 
rise of literary societies, of Greek letter fraternities, the 
universally prominent preparatory department, the interest- 
ing dormitory life, the college catalogue, and student pub- 
lications—all these commend a wide interest. 

The outstanding leaders in college education in America 
were the old-established institutions, Harvard, Yale, Prince- 
ton, Columbia, and the University of Pennsylvania. They 
molded the organization and furnished the model for the 
scores of colleges that were to spring up in the years that 
followed. Expressing the debt which the new colleges owed 
to them, and acknowledging the source of the streams of 
influence that flowed forth, the term ‘‘Mother” was often 
applied to them. This was particularly true of Yale and 
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Princeton, whose sons furnished the teaching bodies and 
administrative heads of the newer denominational and non- 
denominational colleges, and state universities. Many a 
school prided itself on being a “little Yale” or a “little 
Princeton,” its whole collegiate setup an exact replica of the 
mother institution. 

At Harvard, a memorable struggle was waged between 
the faculty, who advocated resident government, and the 
overseers, who favored non-resident government. Despite 
the valiant efforts of the faculty members, the proponents 
of non-resident government prevailed. And what was the 
result? A precedent was established for all American insti- 
tutions of higher learning. Today, in every American college 
and university, the non-resident government is firmly estab- 
lished. Another important outcome of this struggle was the 
determination of the status of the university president. He 
now became the sole resident governing officer and the agent 
of the non-resident governing board. With a vastly aug- 
mented range of powers, the office took on new meaning and 
was invested with a new significance.” 

Under the presidency of Josiah Quincy, Harvard could 
boast the most distinguished faculty of any college in this 
country. George Ticknor was undoubtedly the leading 
teacher of modern languages in America. Benjamin Peirce 
was called by Sir William Thomson, the celebrated English 
scientist, the ‘founder of higher mathematics in America.” 
Jared Sparks rendered incalculable service in the furthering 
of the study of American history and the collection and 
study of archives.* Charles Follen opened in 1825 the first 
German course offered in America.* Justice Joseph Story 
was the premier law professor in the United States. Other 
notable names in the faculty include Edward Everett, Ed- 
ward T. Channing, Levi Hedge, and James Jackson. 
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Yale was the largest educational institution in this 
country. Of the presidents of seventy-five colleges in opera- 
tion before 1840, thirty-six were graduates of this school. 
In answer to a demand for the revision of the curriculum 
in favor of more “practical” studies and less emphasis upon 
the ‘‘dead languages,” the Yale report of 1827 put an end 
to all criticisms of the old system and downed all attempts 
at radical innovation. The classics could not be dislodged 
from their paramount position in the course of study. A new 
definition of the curriculum was provided, to be supreme for 
forty years. President Jeremiah Day was the directing spirit 
in this defense of the existing system.° 

Princeton contributed twenty-two presidents to Ameri- 
can colleges in operation before 1840. It was the strong- 
hold of Presbyterianism, and its theological seminary was 
one of the few truly influential training schools for the 
clergy in America. Classical education found here its ablest 
defender. The guiding genius of the institution during the 
Jacksonian period was Doctor James Carnahan, whose 
administration spanned the surprisingly long period from 
1823 to 1854. Scarcely second to him in influence and 
directing power stood Doctor John Maclean, who took the 
reins as vice president in 1829.°® 

Columbia College enjoyed a more restricted prestige 
than the other colleges in the Big Five. Its influence did not 
materially extend beyond a circumscribed area around New 
York city as a center. The outstanding member of the 
faculty was Professor McVicar, whose “‘outlines of Political 
Economy,” published in 1825, marked the first recognition 
of this subject as a valuable feature of the course of study. 
When the University of the City of New York was founded 
in 1832, in answer to the demand for a more liberal curricu- 
lum, Columbia met the crisis by revising its own course of 
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study, offering a “scientific and literary course” in addition 
to the regular classical course. Under President William A. 
Duer the college enjoyed a fair measure of prosperity and 
public esteem." 

Dr. William H. De Lancey, a graduate of Yale, was 
elected provost of the University of Pennsylvania in 1828. 
He was succeeded in 1834 by Dr. John Ludlow. The cur- 
riculum was classical. The medical department was the 
largest and best known in the United States. With an 
enrollment of four hundred and fifty, and a faculty of eight, 
this department was housed in a three-story building one 
hundred feet square, which had been built by the state for 
the accommodation of President Washington.® 

In addition to the Big Five colleges, thirty-one denom- 
inational colleges had secured charters of incorporation 
prior to the year 1825. The primary purpose for the found- 
ing of these church schools had been the training of an edu- 
cated ministry. The Congregational college of Dartmouth 
was ably led by the Reverend Nathan Lord, who was 
destined to give thirty-five years of service to the school. At 
Williams College, Mark Hopkins became not only one of 
the best-known college presidents, but also the most skillful 
instructor of students in any American institution. In his 
fifty-six years of philosophy teaching he developed methods 
which were strikingly successful. William and Mary, the 
oldest Episcopal college, could boast of its president, 
Thomas Dew, who made a national name for himself as 
teacher and textbook writer in political economy. President 
Eliphalet Nott of Union College was perhaps the most 
influential college president of his time. He was destined to 
lead the way in reforms and changes, and to upset many of 
the time-honored practices in administration and in curricu- 
lum making. Brown University, the oldest Baptist college, 
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was known far and wide through the matchless teaching and 
progressive leadership of its young president, Francis Way- 
land. Other influential colleges chartered before 1825 were 
Miami University, Transylvania University, Bowdoin Col- 
lege, Middlebury College, Dickinson College, Hamilton 
College, Allegheny College, College of Charleston, Hamp- 
den-Sidney College, and the Catholic colleges of St. Mary’s, 
Georgetown, and St. Joseph’s. 

It is doubtful whether any like period of fifteen years 
duration in American history has witnessed the founding of 
so many collegiate institutions, mainly denominational, as 
were chartered in the Jacksonian period. The religious 
denominations vied with each other in planting new schools, 
in the endeavor to nurture their young people in Christian 
culture, and to attract the young people from other churches. 
The great theatre of the struggle was in the New West, 
where the Protestants viewed with alarm the incoming of 
the Catholic immigrants and the great educational activity 
of the Catholic church. Moreover, the need for ministers 
trained in western colleges was an impelling one, since the 
supply of home missionaries from the East was far too 
limited. Also, the difficulties of travel and the meager 
means at their disposal made it impossible to send the young 
men to eastern schools. Furthermore, for services in the 
West a western education seemed more fitting.’ 

While Oberlin College was the most noteworthy of the 
frontier institutions, such schools as Kenyon College, Illinois 
College, Marietta College, Hanover College, Wabash Col- 
lege, the University of Nashville, Western Reserve College, 
Spring Hill College, and Franklin College exerted a pro- 
found influence in the upbuilding of the trans-Allegheny 
states. In the East, Wesleyan University, Mount St. Mary’s 
College, Lafayette College, Amherst College, Randolph- 
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Macon College, and the University of the City of New York 
were of especial importance. In upholding American demo- 
cratic traditions and in sustaining the doctrine of the inherent 
worth of the common man, these institutions rendered great 
services. 

The Oberlin Collegiate Institute, later called Oberlin 
College, is beyond a doubt the most interesting college 
studied in the Jacksonian period, inasmuch as all the reform 
movements for which the period was noted were united in 
the Oberlin enterprise-missionary, temperance, woman’s 
rights, anti-slavery, religious perfectionism, and others. The 
idea of founding a Christian College and community in the 
Western Reserve originated in the minds of John J. Ship- 
herd and Philo Stewart.’ The story of the Oberlin Cove- 
nant, the settlement of the college community, the opening 
of the school with twenty-five men and fifteen women stu- 
dents in attendance, the establishment of the manual labor 
department, the coming of the great evangelist, Charles G. 
Finney, to head up the new theological department, the com- 
pletion of new buildings, the issuance of the college cata- 
logues, and the anti-slavery agitation—all these make an 
intensely interesting story. 

Oberlin’s chief bid for fame, of course, is the pioneer 
experiment in co-education which was attempted there. The 
original plan was for a female seminary to constitute a 
distinct department of the school, a kind of woman’s annex. 
A “Ladies Course” was established, with quite easy entrance 
requirements and a four-year course, with Greek, calculus, 
and nearly all Latin omitted. Associated with the lady 
principal was a “Female Board of Managers,”’ which was 
composed of the wives of members of the faculty, and which 
was coordinate in authority with the faculty of the Insti- 
tute."’ In 1837 four young ladies were accepted as freshmen 
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in the regular college course, thus initiating collegiate co- 
education at Oberlin. This departure from the original 
intention of the founders had been brought about gradually 
through the entrance of young women into certain college 
instructional classes and through the financial needs of the 
institution for new students. Three girls were graduated in 
August, 1841, with the coveted A.B. degree, the first women 
to receive such degrees in the United States.” 

The state university really came into its own at this time. 
While the University of Georgia, chartered in 1784, was, 
in point of time, the first institution of this kind, the real 
leadership belongs to the University of Virginia. This 
cherished dream of Thomas Jefferson, chartered in 1825, 
represented the attempt to free higher education from 
denominational control; and to secure from the state ade- 
quate financial support. From the conception of the idea, the 
most careful planning went into the selection of the faculty, 
the building of the course of study, the construction of the 
buildings, the administrative organization, the system of 
student control, and the provisions of state support. The 
influence of this monument to the vision and zeal of Thomas 
Jefferson has been most potent in the collegiate history of 
America.”® 

Often taking their cue from this ‘Mother of State 
Universities,” the state universities enjoyed a steady growth 
during this period. Under the leadership of such men as 
Alonzo Church of Georgia, Joseph Caldwell of North 
Carolina, James Marsh of Vermont, Robert Wilson of 
Ohio, Thomas Cooper of South Carolina, Andrew Wylie of 
Indiana, and John Gilbert of Delaware these institutions 
exercised an ever-widening influence, their professional 
schools gradually overshadowing those of the denomina- 
tional colleges. 
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Under the inspiration of Emma Willard and Mary Lyon, 
higher education for women took its rise in this period. A 
flourishing academy movement furnished a favorable ante- 
cedent situation, which was seized upon by Emma Willard, 
Richard Gladney, George F. Pierce, Duncan G. Campbell, 
Daniel Chandler, and Mary Lyon to urge the cause of edu- 
cational justice for women. While Elizabeth College, Troy 
Female Seminary, Hartford Female Seminary, Mississippi 
College, Georgia Female College, and Mount Holyoke 
Female Seminary could not meet the academic standards of 
the regular men’s colleges, and while their educational offer- 
ings often were quite meager and did not include the classical 
studies, yet their work was distinctly above that of the 
secondary academy, and hence was “higher education.” 
Under the presidency of George F. Pierce, the Georgia 
Female College was the first exclusively women’s college to 
grant college degrees—a Miss C. E. Brewer being given a 
degree in 1840.'* Other women’s institutions had granted 
degrees prior to this time, but it is doubtful whether the 
honor could be termed a college degree. 

Notable progress was registered by the professional 
schools during these momentous fifteen years. A surprising 
number of theological seminaries attested the predominant 
religious interest of the period. Of the forty-seven extant 
institutions, the Presbyterian seminary at Princeton, Lane 
Seminary at Cincinnati, Andover Seminary, Yale Theo- 
logical School, Harvard Divinity School, the theological 
department at Oberlin, Mount St. Mary’s Seminary, and 
Spring Hill Seminary were easily the leaders in theological 
education. Following the lead of the medical department of 
the University of Pennsylvania, the oldest medical school in 
the United States, such well-equipped institutions flourished 
as the College of Physicians and Surgeons in New York city, 
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the medical schools of Harvard, Dartmouth, the University 
of Maryland, Transylvania University, the University of 
Virginia, and Waterville College, plus a number of smaller 
independent institutions. 

The oldest of the existing law schools, and preéminently 
the leader, was the Harvard Law School, which first used 
the famous Litchfield Law School as a model.” It was the 
incomparable Joseph Story who raised the school to its 
height of fame. Other thriving schools were those at Tran- 
sylvania University, Yale, Virginia, and the University of 
the City of New York. 

Teachers’ seminaries for men owed their rise to the 
activities of Samuel Reed Hall, whose writings and whose 
private school at Concord, Vermont, furnished the initiative 
for the movement. As principal of the seminary at Phillips 
Andover he won for the cause considerable public appro- 
bation.*® 

The state normal school movement took its inspiration 
from James G. Carter, Horace Mann, Samuel Hall, and 
others. The splendid work of the Reverend Cyrus Peirce 
in the administration of the Lexington Normal School 
prompted the opening of similar institutions at Barre and 
at Bridgewater in Massachusetts. In furnishing a supply 
of trained women teachers for the common schools, public 
school education in America was notably improved and 
advanced."” 

The first engineering school in the United States, the 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute at Troy, New York, was 
founded in 1825. It had the distinction of being the first 
school of agriculture, the first graduate school, the first 
exponent of university extension for evening classes, and the 
first school to provide laboratory facilities for the systematic 
individual use of students.’* The vision and the generosity 
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of Stephen Van Rensselaer, who strongly held the idea of 
teaching the application of science to the “business of living,” 
made possible the most excellent work of Amos Eaton in 
the organization and conduct of the school. This institution 
pioneered in the teaching of natural science and in the tech- 
nique of the laboratory method of instruction, as well as in 
the different branches of engineering education.” 

Under the inspiring leadership of Major Sylvanus 
Thayer, the United States Military Academy at West Point 
was thoroughly reorganized and improved. Precedents were 
established and procedures instituted which have persisted 
until the present day.”° 

Prevailing educational practices and methods of the 
Jacksonian period are richly rewarding as a subject for study. 
The problem of student discipline was a vital and ever-recur- 
ring one. The times were turbulent, especially in the West, 
with drinking and gambling and fighting rampant; and the 
students merely reflected the undisciplined spirit of the age. 
The blowing up of public rooms, the wanton destruction of 
property, the shooting of guns, and rioting were common 
occurrences in the colleges. A most interesting phenomenon 
of this period was the student rebellion. This was often a 
protest against the harsh parental government of the presi- 
dent and faculty. The Gorham Rebellion at Amherst, the 
Uniform Rebellion at the University of Virginia, the Great 
Rebellion of 1834 at Harvard, and the Rebellion of 1830 
at Dartmouth were some of the outstanding ones. 

As a relief from the elaborate lists of laws or rules and 
regulations, minutely specifying the prohibited actions; and 
the domineering disciplinary methods of most of the college 
heads, several attempts were made to introduce some sem- 
blance of student self-government. Jefferson planned for a 
student board of censors to pass upon student infractions 
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of the rules, but no student was willing to assume such a role, 
and the plan proved a complete failure. The honor system 
at William and Mary placed emphasis upon the good faith 
of the students in declaring their innocence or guilt. At 
Amherst, the House of Students was established in 1828, a 
student legislative body, enacting laws for the good of the 
college community. 

The curriculum in this period was characterized by a 
faithful adherence to the old classical tradition, and was 
strikingly uniform. However, the new interest in science 
and in scientific achievement, coupled with the new political 
and utilitarian spirit in American life, brought forth a 
demand for a more flexible course of study, preparing for 
business, farm life, industrial life, or for public service. 
Jefferson in his new university allowed the students to attend 
freely the lectures in any or all of the ten schools into which 
the university was divided. At Harvard, Professor Ticknor 
was able to introduce a modified elective system, whereby a 
student might elect a modern language in place of Greek, 
Hebrew, or a natural science. President Eliphalet Nott of 
Union College established a truly scientific course, as did 
Amos Eaton at Rensselaer. 

Curiously enough the study of English was neglected. 
This was doubtless due to the fact that in comparison with 
the classics, the English language and literature were con- 
sidered relatively new. Also, the changing indefinite char- 
acter of the language, and the lack of any common standards, 
made the subject difficult to teach. Perhaps more curious 
than the neglect of English instruction was the absence of 
Bible study. In only one school, Oberlin, was the Bible given 
a real place in the curriculum. It was no doubt felt that 
courses in the Bible were unnecessary, since the teachings 
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of the book were considered to be self-evident to any who 
read it.” 

The manual labor system, in vogue in the church schools, 
was a reflection of the Fellenberg Movement in Europe, 
which sought to combine in the education of the student, 
both intellectual and physical activities. It furnished whole- 
some outlets for the physical energy of the student, since 
organized athletics and gymnasium work had not yet made 
their appearance. Moreover, it furnished an opportunity 
for the student to improve his financial condition as well as 
to emphasize the American doctrine of the dignity of labor. 

Anti-slavery agitation was beginning to assume sizable 
proportions in the colleges. At Williams, the Anti-Slavery 
society had been organized in 1823, and a majority of the 
students belonged to it. At Amherst, both a Colonization 
society and an anti-slavery society were found among the 
students. Oberlin College really owed its success and con- 
tinuance to the anti-slavery agitation which broke out in the 
Lane Theological Seminary at Cincinnati, and which en- 
riched Oberlin both in students and in professors. 

The literary society was the all-important student extra- 
curricular activity. The names were often classical—Philo- 
mathean, Philosophic, Delphian. Every society was proud 
of its hall; its Saturday morning meetings were the high 
point of the week; and its debates were carried on with great 
warmth on every conceivable subject.” 

Yale College enjoyed the preéminence in the field of 
student publications. The most successful periodical in 
American college literature was the Yale Literary Maga- 
zine, edited by a committee from the class of 1837, headed 
by William T. Bacon. Harvard could boast of several 
literary journals—The Harvard Register, the Collegian, 
and Harvardiana. Both The Chameleon and The Collegian 
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were worthy magazines put out by the students of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. The Brunonian, at Brown University, 
contained literary criticism, poems, essays, and sketches. 
The college newspaper had not yet appeared in the Jack- 
sonian period. 

The Greek letter fraternities had their origin in this 
period. Union College was the mother of the famous Union 
Triad—Kappa Alpha (1825), Sigma Phi (1827), and 
Delta Phi (1828). Later, in 1832, Psi Upsilon and Chi Psi 
were organized. 

If the Jacksonian period offers to the student of history 
a field of fascinating research, then surely one of the main 
divisions of that study must be the development of higher 
education. Perhaps no other division reveals so clearly the 
spirit of progress of the time. And certainly no other phase 
of the subject could yield richer returns, to the earnest 
student, in discernment and in interest. 
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masterpiece of literary and political sarcasm was the 
attempt on the part of President James Buchanan 
to save Kansas for slavery and for the Democratic party in 
1857-1858. President Buchanan promised his loyal and 
undivided support to Robert J. Walker, Governor of Kan- 
sas, and then removed him from office while he was perform- 
ing efficiently the very task for which he was sent, that is, 
to restore order and do justice to the people of Kansas. 
The author of the subsequent article is unknown, but it 
was probably written by the famous editor of the New York 
Tribune, Horace Greeley, or one of his able editorial assist- 
ants. I have, however, been unable to prove the authorship. 
The Democratic party leaders realized that the Kansas em- 
broglio had lost for Buchanan the support of thousands of 
men in the North who had voted, in 1856, the Democratic 
ticket. The Democrats of New York city, therefore, called 
a public meeting at Tammany Hall, March 4, 1858, to 
strengthen the Administration in its territorial policy. The 
speakers of the occasion were true and faithful party men. 
The resultant anonymous article is one of the most 
caustic literary gems of irony and sarcasm in the history of 
American political life. It will aid the student, I hope, to 
understand the violent partisanship of the 1850’s. The 
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reader, however, must not accept the alleged facts too liter- 
ally. The article was written to offset the influence of the 
Tammany meeting and to rally the public against Buchanan 
and his policy in Kansas. There are only six known copies 
in existence; therefore, to acquaint the reading public with 
it, this article is now published." 


PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL 
CIRCULAR. 


Sir—Your official connection with the Administration, 
and your consequent attachment to the President, render 
proper a frank communication with you at the present 
emergency. 

You have probably learned from the papers that the 
Federal Government is at this time so weak, that it is nec- 
essary for private individuals ‘“‘to strengthen the hands of 
the National Executive.”” This may seem strange, but it is 
nevertheless true. Indeed, to tell you the truth, in the strict- 
est confidence, the Administration is in an uncomfortably 
tight place, and requires your most zealous assistance. 

The difficulty is with Kansas. All has gone wrong in that 
territory since the Missouri Compromise was repealed. 
Every effort to make it a slave state seems doomed to be 
defeated. Our Governors, although carefully selected from 
their ultra devotion to Southern interests, have all proved 
traitors. Reeder—Geary—Stanton—W alker—each in turn 
have recognized the dangerous doctrine of ‘‘Popular Sov- 
ereignty,” and confirmed the people in the idea, so absurdly 
introduced by Douglas into the Kansas-Nebraska act, that 
they have a right to “frame their institutions in their own 
way.” It is true that the President authorized Mr. Walker 


1. The following libraries possess a copy of the pamphlet: Lehigh, Harvard, 
Columbia, New York Public, Congressional, and the Boston Athenaeum. 
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to assure them, that they should be allowed to vote on the 
Lecompton Constitution, but that was simply to avoid civil 
war, and as the people believed the Governor and remained 
quiet, there remained of course no motive for keeping his 
promise. And yet most unreasonably they insist that the 
promise ought to have been kept, and insist that what the 
President calls the Lecompton Constitution, is nothing more 
than the “‘Lecompton Swindle.” 

To make matters worse, the Territorial Legislature is 
in the hands of members fairly elected by the people, 
through the blundering of Gov. Walker and Secretary 
Stanton, who assumed the right of rejecting the votes in the 
Oxford district, where about 33 voters cast, according to 
the returns, some 1,600 votes, with a list of names copied 
from a Cincinnati Directory. For this improper interfer- 
ence with the rights of our friends to cast as many votes as 
they thought proper, the two conscientious gentlemen were 
promptly punished; but the mischief was done, and the 
control of the Legislature was lost to the Administration. 
That Legislature on the 4th January, submitted the Le- 
compton Constitution to the people at the polls, and it was 
rejected by an overwhelming majority of nearly 12,000. 
So that the fact of its repudiation by the people of Kansas, 
is matter not of speculation but of fact and record. An act 
was then passed by the Legislature declaring it a felony, 
punishable with death, to attempt to put that Constitution 
into operation, and Gen. [James H.] Lane,? whose name is 
so terrible to the Missourians, and whom our friends de- 
scribe as fearing neither man nor devil, was authorized to 
organize the militia in the several districts. 

Under this state of facts, one may see at a glance that to 
enable the President to subdue Kansas, and make it a slave 
state in defiance of the will of so obstinate a people, an 
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increase of the army is absolutely essential, especially as a 
portion of it is required for Utah.* Two additional regi- 
ments were accordingly asked for by the President, and 
would you believe it, they were refused by the Senate; Mr. 
Toombs and other Southerners “pigging together in the 
same sty,” as the Union so classically expresses it, with Hale 
and Wilson, on the ground that a large standing army is 
dangerous to the liberties of a republic. 

Such notions, although well enough in the days of Wash- 
ington, are unworthy of our more enlightened statesmen, 
whose views are not limited to our own narrow boundaries, 
but embrace the whole of the Gulf, and extend beyond it. 
Such notions are wisely repudiated by the sovereigns of 
other countries, and why not by our President? Where 
would Louis Napoleon have been at this day, if, as President 
of France, he had had no standing army to back him against 
a rebellious Senate and a reluctant people? And how can 
our President, I put it to you candidly, without bayonets at 
his back, subdue Kansas to his will, and exercise through that 
large Territory the ruthless power of the democracy? 

The President is justly incensed, as you also are expected 
to be, at this act of rebellion. The contumacious senators 
will be remembered for a day of reckoning.* Louis Napo- 
leon had a summary way of dealing with senatorial disobedi- 
ence. His army is ten times as great as that of the President, 
and does any one suppose that if he asked that it should be 
doubled, a single man of them would dare refuse? 

As if the defeat of the army bill were not enough, as 
proclaiming to the world that the Senate deems itself an 
independent branch of the government, that is not to be 
bullied by the President or his organ, the President is threat- 
ened with a further and more serious defeat in his determina- 
tion to force what he calls the Lecompton Constitution 
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through Congress; and this is the pinch in which your aid as 
a part of the administration is confidently relied on. 

The exposure made by Walker and Stanton of duplicity, 
violence and fraud—the Senate Report of Mr. Douglas 
proving the incompetency of the Lecompton Convention to 
form any Constitution that would be valid without approval 
of the people—the calm address of Mr. Bancroft—and the 
fiery letter of Gov. [Henry A.] Wise [of Virginia], a 
Southerner and a Slaveholder, denouncing the whole pro- 
ceedings as foul play that the people of Virginia will scorn, 
are spreading far and wide disaffection and revolt—Indiana 
is in open rebellion. The enthusiasm of the Douglas Democ- 
racy ravages the West like a prairie fire, and the Adminis- 
tration Members of Congress from the North, and indeed 
several from the South, despite of bribes on the one hand 
and threats on the other, curse the President’s blunders, 
almost to his face—wish Kansas and the swindle at the devil, 
and hesitate and tremble in their shoes. 

The President assumed, as you are aware, in his recent 
message, that the Lecompton Constitution was framed by 
the people of Kansas in their own way, and that they, the 
people of the State, claimed admission to the Union under it. 

To this assumption were opposed the votes taken by 
order of the Territorial Legislature on the 4th of January, 
and the exposés made by the administration Governors, 
Walker and Stanton;° showing that the Constitution was a 
swindle from beginning to end, and was repudiated and spit 
upon, by almost the entire people; and to the immense dis- 
gust of the President, southern gentlemen, devoted to the 
interests of slavery, have turned against him, and declared 
that they cannot as men of honor lend their countenance to 
acts which were, as Governor Wise of Virginia expressed it, 
“Unveiled trickeries,’ and “Shameless frauds.” 
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The House of Representatives increased the disgust of 
our worthy chief, by ordering a Committee of Investigation; 
but the Administration Speaker cleverly spiked that gun by 
bravely defying the will of the House, and in scorn of par- 
liamentary law appointing a majority opposed to investiga- 
tions; so that Congress will gain no light through that chan- 
nel. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, the plan is to force 
the thing through Congress, by all the appliances that the 
President knows so well how to use, to remove the doubts 
of his adherents, and convince the judgment of his opponents. 

In this there is but one obstacle to success. Unfortu- 
nately the Constitution provides no censorship, as in France; 
and an irreverent press has brought to light every fact the 
President would fain conceal, and every little irregularity 
in Kansas affairs, from the first visit to the polls of 4,900 
of our Missouri friends on the 30th March, 1855,° to 
the late monster votes at Oxford, and McGee, Kickapoo, 
and Delaware Crossings.’ 

To remedy this evil, as far as may be—to persuade the 
American people that black is white, that Walker and Stan- 
ton are arrant liars—that Douglas is a fool, and a dead 
cock in the pit of Democracy, and above all, that the people 
of Kansas did in fact frame the Lecompton Constitution, 
and are now seeking admission under it,—a grand meeting in 
the City of New York has been called, at Tammany, for 
Thursday evening, the 4th of March. 

New York, despite its Southern affinities, has ever been 
foremost in maintaining popular rights, and resisting fraud- 
ulent legislation and arrogant dictation. She was foremost 
in the last century in resisting aggression from abroad, and 
has prided herself on the maintenance of her own liberties, 
and a careful regard for the rights of others. She was the 
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first to protest against the repeal of the Missouri Compro- 
mise, and to declare, in a long succession of mass meetings, 
that slavery should not be forced into that territory, con- 
secrated to freedom by an ancient compact. 

It is deemed wise, therefore, that New York should be 
first to eat dirt on this occasion—the first to maintain the 
right of the President, to dictate a constitution to an unwill- 
ing people, and compel them to receive it at the point of the 
bayonet—the first to forget its revolutionary memories, and 
aid the President to trample upon the liberties of Kansas— 
the first to forswear all that is sacred in the past, and manly 
in the present, and become the prop of the President, swear- 
ing in the very words of their gracious master. 

The call and its signatures are of themselves a triumph. 
The “unveiled trickeries” and “‘shameless frauds” which the 
people of Virginia scorn, and at which all the world won- 
ders, are here endorsed by the wealth and respectability of 
Wall street, and the piety and fashion of the Fifth Avenue. 

New York, certainly, is the place where whoever can 
pay the price, can purchase for himself, or his doings, a first- 
rate character. Recently a number of its rich men volun- 
teered their vouchers for the purity of your municipal chief, 
Fernando Wood, who was so wickedly slandered by the 
courts of law, and whose unhappy defeat was promptly 
revenged by the removal of Mr. McKeon, to show the New 
Yorkers that the President is supreme in his dictatorship, 
and has the same right to nominate their mayor, and pre 
scribe their municipal policy, that he has to admit fraudu- 
lent votes in Kansas, and to punish the Governors that 
would prevent the crime. 

Some of these same rich men have now come to the 
rescue of Buchanan and Calhoun,® and modestly set their 
assurance against the recorded truth of history. 
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At the very last moment, when the game is up, when the 
truth is broadcast, in the face of frauds patent as the sun- 
light, they declare their conviction ;— 

“That THE PEOPLE OF KANSAs having in their own way, 
and in strict accordance with the organic act, FRAMED A 
CONSTITUTION AND STATE GOVERNMENT, AND APPLIED 
FOR ADMISSION UNDER THIS CONSTITUTION, she ought to be 
admitted by Congress during the present Session.” 

The foul play that even gamblers scorn, finds favor with 
these worthy gentlemen. 

The President and Fernando Wood have now similar 
certificates to their honesty. May they be attended with 
similar success ! 

The President, forsaken by the men of honor in Vir- 
ginia, leans for support upon the agents of the Collins line 
—the President of the Nicaragua route—the agent of 
the Rothchilds, and late Chargé of the Emperor of Austria, 
who might here learn a lesson in the trade of despotism; and 
others of equal note, who have a realizing sense of the 
value of administration aid in all schemes for depleting the 
treasury; and in their wake come, as the papers say—truly 
or falsely—3100 others following like a flock of sheep. 

Although the call is a triumph, and marks the degrada- 
tion of New York, that triumph is not yet complete. 

The sacrifice made by some of these gentlemen in lend- 
ing their names to the effort to impose the Lecompton Con- 
stitution on Kansas the responsibility they have thus as- 
sumed for the consequences of that step—whether it be 
local disturbance, or civil war, may well excuse them from 
being present in person at the meeting. You will see the 
necessity therefore of drumming up attendants, from among 
those classes of the community whose reputation and 
practices will allow of their presence for such a purpose, 
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without any diminution of self-respect, or public confidence. 
Do not broach the matter however to any sporting men of 
honorable principles—for they, as Gov. Wise tells us, reject 
Lecompton as “foul play.” A few of the more prominent 
of those, with whose principles and conduct the police re- 
ports have made the public familiar, should be installed as 
officers, if they would consent to figure in a transaction of 
so much greater magnitude than ordinary felonies, and it 
would indeed be charmingly appropriate, if the warden of 
Sing Sing would but consent to allow Mr. Huntington a tem- 
porary absence, that he might take the chair, and aid the 
meeting by his valuable experience in similar matters. 

These latter hints, however, are suggested simply for 
your consideration. Possibly it may be deemed advisable 
even at the latest moment, especially as a Religious revival 
is prevading your city, to give the gathering in part a sanc- 
timonious cast. In such case perhaps the Church-warden 
who heads the call might secure one of the parsons, who 
when the Union was last in danger, took the Slave law as 
their text, and exhorted with unction on the hunting of Nig- 
gers as the highest evidence of religious grace and the last 
attainment of Christian character. 

Your attachment, sir, to the Administration is not 
doubted; but as Mr. Buchanan no longer looks forward to a 
second term, and will have nothing further to expect from 
the democracy, it is not to be supposed that he is to trouble 
himself now with the future fate of the party after he shall 
have done with it. It is therefore proper you should be 
reminded that the arguments of Douglas and Bancroft— 
Walker and Stanton, and all the rest who may be looking to 
the future interests of the party subsequently to 1860, when 
Mr. Buchanan shall have retired, have very properly no 
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weight with him, and should have no weight with those who 
expect to enjoy office under him. 

Let not, therefore, the near approach of another Presi- 
dential election induce you to listen to any arguments that 
the President has thought proper to disregard, unless you 
are prepared to exchange your present place, which you hold 
at his pleasure, for the dim uncertainty of preferment by 
the Douglas Democracy or the Black Republicans. Let your 
support be given openly and boldly. Any thing like luke- 
warmness will be treachery to your master. How such 
treachery is punished, you know from the fate of Walker 
and of Stanton. 

Quench the first promptings of that rebellious spirit 
that is now rampant throughout the land, and that grows 
hour by hour in immensity and extent the more the President 
attempts to crush it, until before its mighty shadow and fear- 
ful tones, his knees grow weak and his joints tremble, and 
require strengthening at the hands of Wall street. 

Beware of the delusion that any man holding office under 
this Administration has a right to indulge in feelings of 
manly honor, right, or justice. Remember that these are 
luxuries which no office-holder, or office-seeker, under Mr. 
Buchanan, whether for the office of a foreign minister or a 
tide-waiter, has a right even to desire. Let your motto be the 
safe rule that obtains in Persia, and which is so beautifully 
illustrated in this very call—‘‘to hear is to obey.” 

Touching your conversation and conduct, you will per- 
fectly understand from the attempts of the President to 
smother investigation, that you are not to meddle unneces- 
sarily with the facts of the matter. In regard to the facts 
the Administration neither desires nor will tolerate discus- 
sion. 


You will therefore find it convenient, if driven into dis- 
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cussion, to confine yourself to a simple repetition of the lan- 
guage of the President as quoted and endorsed, by Mr. 
Brown and his associates. 

Whatever contradicts that language, however official 
in its character, or conclusive in it figures, you will dismiss 
with a sneer as a Black-Republican lie. 

In regard to any supposed authority of Douglas, 
Walker, Bancroft, Stanton, Wise, or any other of the for- 
mer prominent leaders of the Democratic party, who now 
insist upon the right of SELF-GOVERNMENT for the people of 
Kansas, you are advised that Mr. Buchanan has dismissed 
them from the Democratic party, and you are at liberty 
to denounce them as Black Republicans, Negro Worship- 
pers, Anti-Slavery Fanatics; and in the case of Gov. Wise, 
and Gov. Walker especially, as ranting Abolitionists, Amal- 
gamationists, and Incendiaries. Of Gov. Walker, in addi- 
tion, you may say what you like, without danger of hurting 
the feelings of your chief. You may imagine how little he is 
pleased at Gov. Walker’s last letter to the Indiana Conven- 
tion, disclosing to them the progress of despotism at Wash- 
ington, and asking them if we live on the banks of the Dan- 
ube, or if this is the first year of American monarchy. 

One thing it is important to remember. Do not show the 
letter to your wife, or your mother, or take the advice of 
any female relative in regard to Lecompton. Women have 
most inconvenient notions in regard to right and wrong. 
They are altogether too clear-sighted to appreciate the 
President’s policy; and after reading Stanton, or Walker, 
or Bancroft, or Douglas, they will believe it a swindle 
though all the bankers in Wall street should swear it was 
a Constitution, and repeat the oath day by day until they 
come to answer for it at the Bar of God. 

Go, therefore, to the Tammany meeting, prepared to 
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shout loud and long for the “‘Lecompton Constitution,”’ and 
if, when you return to your home, and reflect as you lie down 
to rest, upon the part you have taken towards baptizing a 
swindle by the name of a Constitution, defrauding your 
fellow countrymen in Kansas of their rights, and compelling 
them to resist, as our fathers resisted, against a far less 
tyranny, if an inward monitor with a heaven-born voice 
shall whisper in your ear that you have played the part of a 
scoundrel, and have earned a self-contempt that will hiss 
at you while you live, and descend with you to the grave, 
and make your memory to rot, and leave a blight upon your 
children’s name;—comfort yourself, if you can, with the 
thought that you were only a humble follower, and not a 
voluntary leader to bolster up the wholesale conspiracy of 
Buchanan and Calhoun, and to legalize the frauds of the 
Lecompton swindle. Read the names of your companions :°— 


Stewart Browne, 
Henry Grinnell, 
Reuben Withers, 
Wm. Whitlock, Jr., 
Charles Aug. Davis, 
Gerard Stuyvesant, 
W. Butler Duncan, 
Joseph Kernochan, 
Barclay & Livingston, 
John Steward, Jr., 
Carroll Livingston, 

J. Romeyn Brodhead, 
Robert L. Cutting, 
W. W. Burrowes, 
Charles O’Connor, 
Charles Christmal, 
Robert J. Dillon, 
Gardner G. Howland, 


James Lee, 

Moses Taylor, 
Royal Phelps, 
Jonathan Thomson, 
August Belmont, 
Isaac Townsend, 

B. Bomen Graves, 
Peter V. King & Co., 
Watts Sherman, 
Geo. W. Werner, 
B. M. Whitlock, 
Samuel L. Post, Jr., 
Wm. M. Clarke, 
Robert Gracie, 
Henry G. Stebbins, 
Rufus Prime, 

John Van Buren, 
Theodore O. Fowler. 
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Look at them, high in social position, with banking. 
houses in Wall street, and pews in the churches, and seats in 
the Episcopal convention—solid men who aim to give char. 
acter to the city, to mould public opinion, to guide aright 
legislation—men who are not dependent on the President 
—who do not support families on a precarious salary, but 
who can afford to have a conscience, and take comfort, while 
you read their volunteered endorsement of the President's 
message, declaring what the world knows to be untrue, that 
the people of Kansas made the constitution, and seek admis- 
sion under it. 

But this is a digression, not probably in the intended pro- 
gramme of this letter. You now know, Sir, the policy of 
the President. He is bound to make Kansas a slave State. 
The remonstrances of the United Democracy of the Free 
States would not change that policy. 

He has shown that whatever sacrifices may be required 
of him in the pursuit of this object he will not shrink from 
them. He is prepared to break down opposition in Con- 
gress. That is comparatively an easy matter, and he relies 
upon his faithful office-holders to break down that public 
opinion without, which is branding him with falsehood, and 
crushing him with its contempt. Yet he will not falter. His 
maxim in regard to Kansas, as it was at Ostend” about Cuba, 
is “Fairly if we can, foully if we must.” 

Come up then boldly to the mark, and standing before 
heaven and the world, declare that you too believe that the 
people of Kansas framed the Lecompton Constitution, and 
now ask admission under it. 

Do you hesitate? Does it seem a hard thing to demand 
of you? Ask of Mr. Brown if he found it hard? It may 
seem hard at first, but as Shakespeare says, ‘”’ 
lying.” 


tis as easy as 
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A single word more. Such has been the treachery of 
late among Democrats—so many have disappointed the 
President by urging considerations of personal honor and 
principle, which he never dreamed of their possessing, and 
of which he would as soon have suspected himself; and dis- 
closures have been made so damaging to the President’s 
policy and so damning to his reputation, that it is thought 
not impossible that even this “‘secret circular,” this private 
confidential word of advice, may be by some individual who 
cares not a jot for Buchanan or Calhoun, communicated to 
the public. In case such a thing should occur, you will now 
observe that there is neither place nor date nor signature, by 
which it can be brought home to the Administration, and 
you may be prepared to see its organs either pass it by in 
silence, or hear them declare it a hoax, and swear that the 
President never authorized an appeal to his office-holders 
any more than he authorized Gov. Walker to assure the 
people of Kansas that the Lecompton Constitution should be 
submitted to them for their approval. 

Come whence it may, let it remind you that while the 
President has his demands upon you, Conscience, Truth and 
Manliness have theirs. This thought may help you to a 
decision when you are called upon to decide whether you 
will maintain your manhood, and the principles of your 
fathers, or whether you will link your name with the great 
swindle of the age, and sell out the rights and the liberties of 
the brave people of Kansas, to preserve a fleeting office, to 
sustain a sinking Administration, or to purchase for yourself 
a share of governmental favor and Southern patronage. 


PostscriPT, March 3d, 1858. 
Let more tact be shown at Tammany to-morrow than 
was exhibited at Mozart Hall last night.” 
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Say nothing of Lecompton as a peace measure that will 
calm the country and remove Kansas out of sight. Such 
twaddle may do for Wall street, but for the rural districts, 
never. Every one knows that it is the President who keeps 
Kansas before Congress, embittering North and South, 
splitting the democracy and raising the devil generally. All 
know that quiet will return the instant he removes the army, 
and allows an honest Governor to hold his place, and per- 
mits the people to “frame their own institutions in their own 
way.” Until he ceases his armed intervention in the affairs 
of Kansas, the spirit of Kansas will not be laid, and the pas- 
sage of the Lecompton Swindle will inaugurate a storm, that 
will not only shiver the democracy and intensify sectional 
strife, but effect, if any action of Congress could effect it, 
the dissolution of the Union. 

Say nothing, therefore, about its being a peace measure, 
for our Wall street gentlemen are the true agitators. They 
are sowing the wind, and may reap the whirlwind. 

Talk boldly, and swear roundly about putting down 
rebellion. Lord North’s speeches on this point may be 
quoted with great effect. 

Let the facts about Kansas alone; especially keep dark 
about the “Delaware Crossing’? frauds, which the Kansas 
papers say our friend Calhoun personally concocted. Trust 
him for the returns. He will keep them safe in his pocket, 
and decide when it becomes convenient, which ticket is 
elected. Douglas will strive in vain to see them. Stick to 
generalities—they are always safe. Pretend most earnestly 
that the people of Kansas can change their constitution at 
once, although you know they cannot until 1864. Keep 
shady about the submission of the “Constitution with slav- 
ery,” and the “Constitution without slavery,” for that hum 
bug is understood, and it tends to create distrust. 
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Praise the President, this is always a safe card; declare 
him a worthy successor of Pierce. Compare him with Napo- 
leon the great, and Napoleon the little; but do not name the 
Emperor of Russia, who is in disgrace since he left our party 
and emancipated his serfs. Enlarge upon the advantages of 
order, and the necessity for standing armies. 

Above all, pitch into our opponents, abuse the Senate, 
snub Toombs, and repeat the phrase about his “pigging 
together in one stye’’ with Greeley and Abby Kelly. Curse 
Douglas, Walker, Stanton, Bancroft, and Wise to your 
heart’s content. Never forget the maxim which Lord 
Brougham once found endorsed upon his brief,—‘‘No de- 
fence, but please abuse the plaintiff's attorney.” 

And, would it not be well to say one word, just as if you 
believed it, about the disinterested patriotism and profound 
statesmanship of our Bankers, Brokers, and Steamship 
Managers, who have stepped forward to save the country, 
and “strengthen the hands of the President,” in this desper- 
ate effort to subdue Kansas. 


NOTES 


1. This was the result of the second vote when the pro-slavery men stayed 
away from the polls. 


James H. Lane and Charles Robinson were the leaders of the free-state 

citizens or the “rebels” of Kansas. 

3. Buchanan had to send an army to subdue the Mormons in 1857-1858. 

4. Stephen A. Douglas was read out of the Democratic party at this time 
because he refused to support the Administration in its attempts to make 
Kansas a slave state. 

5. Stanton was secretary of the territory and acting governor in Walker’s 

absence. 

Nearly 5,000 Missourians marched across the border armed to the teeth 

and voted the pro-slavery ticket. 

Fraudulent votes were cast in these counties in the territorial election of 

October, 1857. 

Calhoun was the presiding officer of the Kansas Constitutional Conven- 

tion in October, 1857. His name was similar to that of John C. Calhoun 

of South Carolina, but he was a different man entirely. Governor 

Walker had no confidence in him. 
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These men were business men and politicians in New York. Many were 
interested, directly and indirectly, in ocean transportation, for example, 
Moses Taylor. The meeting was held at Tammany Hall on March 4, 
1857. “There were in all about 900 people present. Among those respon- 
sible for the meeting were: Henry Grinnell, esq., the Hon. Tom Munday, 
Royal Phelps, the Hon. Andy Sheehan, R. J. Dillon, esq., Alderman Mike 
Murray, John Jacob Astor, Jr., the Hon. Nick Seagrist of Bloomingdale, 
Moses Taylor, esq., ex-Captain Mike Halpin, Samuel J. Tilden, esq., Wm. 
Mulligan, esq. (late of San Francisco), the Hon. August Belmont, D, 
Wemyss Jobson, esq., Gerard Stuyvesant, ex-Councilman Dutchy O’Brien, 
Steward Brown, and others.” 

The speakers advertised to address the meeting were as follows: 

Present: The Hon. John Van Buren and the Hon. John Cochrane. 

Absent: The Hon. Alexander H. Stephens, the Hon. Robert Toombs, 
the Hon. James Jackson, the Hon. Horatio Seymour, the Hon. Daniel E. 
Sickles, the Hon. Jesse D. Bright, the Hon. Robert McClelland, the Hon. 
John Kelly, the Hon. Wm. Brown, Thomas Francis Meagher, the Hon. 
Elijah War, Gen. Hiram Walbridge, and George E. Barnard. 

Owing to the absence of so many of the speakers, those who really 
addressed the convention were: Hon. M. McLane of Baltimore, John 
Van Buren, and John Cochrane. 

The Hon. John A. Dix was elected chairman and he addressed the 
group. The Resolutions presented were adopted with one dissenting vote. 

The chairman stated that he had received letters from the following 
men regretting their inability to attend the meeting: 

Howell Cobb, Isaac Touncey, A. V. Brown, Robert McClelland, 
Beverdy Johnson, John Slidell, Daniel $. Dickinson, and a large number 
of others. 

New York Tribune, March 5, 1857. 


10. The Ostend Manifesto was an attempt on the part of Buchanan, Mason, 


II. 


and Soule to take Cuba for the United States. The occasion was the 
Black Warrior incident. 

The meeting at Mozart Hall, March 2, 1858, was called by Fernando 
Wood, and urged “all men who love the Federal Union and the Consti- 
tution, who despise sectional agitation, and fictitious strife” to attend. 
There were 279 present at 7:30 and probably others came later. Among 
the well-known men on the platform were ex-Alderman Coulter, ex-Al- 
derman Billy Wilson, Mr. Scheimerhorn, an attorney, John McCunn, 
and others. Henry Grinnell “stood on the floor in front of the platform, 
directly opposite to Billy Wilson who sat in the high seat.” Mr. John H. 
Brouwer was elected Chairman. A set set of resolutions were adopted 
upholding Buchanan and his Kansas policy, denouncing Walker and the 
Anti-Lecompton forces. It recognized as ‘Democrats only those who sus- 
tain Democratic principles, as understood by the Democratic Adminis- 
tration, and of regarding those as against the Democracy who are not 
with the Democracy.” 

The speakers of the evening were: 

James Hughes, representative in Congress from Indiana, Ex-Gover- 
nor Jones of Tennessee, Hon. Henry Tompkins of Binghamton, New York, 
and the Hon. W. H. Bilbo of Tennessee. 

New York Tribune, March 3, 1857. 
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The Historical Influences of Certain Selected American 


Orations, 1830-1861 
MH 


GRAFTON PETTIs TANQUARY 


HE STUDY of orations and orators has received much 

attention from men interested in history. History 

as a subject is a study of events or records of events. 

Men are incidents in history, and so are orations. What 

place do orators and their orations hold in the light of his- 

tory? Can orations in themselves have a place in it? Can 
they be effects or causes? Or can they be both? 

The period from 1830 to 1861 was the Golden Age of 
oratory in the United States. The collections of famous 
speeches bring to us the brilliance of the oratory of our 
leaders in the halls of Congress and on the public platform. 
They picture the clash of opinions during the formative 
stage of our national and sectional thought. They record 
the cleverness of appeal and the sharp wit of repartee. 

The orations reflected the economic, political, and social 
trends and attitudes of the leaders of the period under dis- 
cussion, from January, 1830, to March, 1861; they voiced 
the attitudes of the leaders and many of the people whom 
they represented. They aided in crystallizing the opinions of 
the people of the sections of the country. The orations 
widened the gulf between the sections during this period 
under discussion. The orations reflected the relationships of 
the theory of union, state-rights, and slavery—with the ex- 
ception of Webster’s ‘Reply to Hayne,” in which no men- 
tion was made of slavery. Daniel Webster’s famous “Reply 
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to Hayne” was delivered in the United States Senate, Janu- 
ary 26-27, 1830. 

What were the ultimate influences of this “Reply”? It 
is evident that they could not have been so varied as they 
were significant and far-reaching. To the writer, it seemed 
that the ultimate influences lay in (1) clarifying political 
thinking by presenting the national view of the Union, the 
constitution, and the government better than it had been 
hitherto presented, and (2) establishing a monumental pre- 
cedent, and (3) prophecy. After the Civil war the govern- 
ment became much like what Webster said it was in 1830. 

Before the “Reply to Hayne,” nullification as such had 
never been debated in Congress or presented to the people 
for consideration so fully. It had existed and was recognized 
in theory, but no one had come forward to challenge it so 
openly. Publicity of the debates did much to give Webster 
and Hayne the reputation they gained in their verbal contest. 

As a precedent, the “Reply to Hayne” stood unchal- 
lenged in its presentation of the Union point of view. Web- 
ster became the spokesman for the Unionists. This doctrine 
had become inherent in him, and he stood as the “‘Defender 
of the Constitution” in the eyes of friends and enemies alike. 
When he passed on, this particular oration came to be known 
as his greatest triumph, typifying the man himself. 

In February, 1847, during the war with Mexico, a con- 
troversy arose in the Senate over a bil! proposing an appro- 
priation to pay the expenses of negotiating a treaty of 
peace. On February 11, Thomas Corwin, senator from 


Ohio, made the most widely publicized speech during that | 


war. It was an eloquent and severe attack against the Mex- 
ican war. It is by this speech that he is known today. 


Briefly, it may be said that the immediate effects of this [ 
speech by Corwin pleased his partisans and aroused his | 
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opponents. He had eloquently stated the views of many of 
his fellow Whigs, the pacifists and the abolitionists. How- 
ever, many of the Whigs, in spite of the fact that they had 
opposed the war and accused the South and the Democratic 
party of bringing it on for purposes of extending slavery, 
had expediently changed their views. Corwin greatly en- 
hanced his position as a leading orator of the day. He was 
suggested for the presidency of the United States. Indirectly 
the speech may have had something to do with his subse- 
quent appointment as secretary of the treasury under Fill- 
more and as minister to Mexico under Lincoln. 

The Mexican war left the problem of what to do with 
the new lands added to the United States. With it came the 
increasing problem of slavery extension. Henry Clay, sena- 
tor from Kentucky, offered several compromise measures 
early in 1850. These came to be called “The Compromise 
of 1850.” Several speeches were made on these measures 
which have become famous. 

On February 5 and 6, 1850, Clay made a two-day speech 
in defense of these resolutions. He said that the nation had 
come to the point of dividing and it was time for each side 
to make concessions. He declared slavery was a matter of 
sentiment with the North, but of vital economic importance 
to the South, and, in such a conflict, sentiment should yield 
something to economic interests. 

Jefferson Davis then stepped forward. He would have 
preferred the Wilmot proviso to Clay’s plan. His policy on 
the territorial question was the extension of the Missouri 
compromise to the Pacific, with specific recognition of the 
right to hold slaves in the South. 

On March 4, John C. Calhoun came from a sickbed to 
offer his remedy. He proposed an amendment and laws 
guaranteeing the South an equal position in the territories, 
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a fair execution of the Fugitive Slave Law and a cessation of 
the anti-slavery agitation. 

The debates anent these measures covered some period 
of time in the early months of 1850. Clay had offered his 
proposition for compromise with no selfish interest. He was 
pleading for harmony and tried to treat each side with 
equality and fairness. Peace with union was his purpose. 
He thought that a policy of non-action on slavery would be 
best for the South. Secession would be fatal. It would de- 
stroy the great past and the possibilities of a grand and 
glorious future. 

Perhaps the largest audience that had ever crowded 
within the narrow limits of the old Senate chamber was there 
on March 7, 1850, to hear Daniel Webster. There was great 
interest about his course, for it was almost certain that his 
opposition would prevent a compromise, but that with his 
aid one probably would be effected. He, too, had seen the 
Union grow through a long period of youth to splendid 
maturity. The best of his life, since 1830, had been given to 
establish the ideals of union, and he was dismayed at the 
prospect which Calhoun presented. 

Webster reviewed the question of slavery. He con- 
tended that the law of nature—of physical geography— 
excluded slavery from the territory more recently Mexican. 
He did not believe that slavery was as undesirable as dis- 
union, and he threw his whole soul into the task of calming 
the Northern mind. He charged the abolitionists with exces- 
sive severity. He pled with them not to drive the South to 
the last ditch, which would be secession. 

Conservative Northerners approved the speech but the 
verdict of the anti-slavery men was otherwise. The ava- 
lanche of criticism which came down upon Webster shows 
how much the North was aroused against slavery. 
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A good indication of the extent and degree of this feel- 
ing against slavery is found in the next of this series of 
speeches—that delivered on March 11, 1850, by Senator 
William H. Seward. In this effort, he created a sensation 
with his defiant assertion for anti-slavery when he said: 


But there is a higher law than the Constitution, 
which regulates an authority over the domain, and 
devotes it to the same noble purposes. The territory 
is a part—no inconsiderable part—of the common 
heritage of mankind, bestowed upon them by the 
Creator of the Universe.” 


Rufus Choate, whose famous speech was delivered at 
Faneuil Hall an November 26, took the viewpoint-of the 
conciliators. He urged the people of Boston to, 


accept the whole body of ‘Measures of Compro- 
mise,” as they are called, by which the government 
has sought to compose the country, in the spirit of 
1787,—and then, that henceforward every man, 
according to his measure, and in his place, in his 
party, in his social, or his literary, or his religious 
circle, in whatever may be his sphere or influence set 
himself to suppress the further political agitation of 
this whole subject.® 


This speech of Rufus Choate had a mollifying influence 
in bringing the Northern people to accept the compromise 
measures. 

In the debates on the Kansas-Nebraska bill, the speech 
of Salmon P. Chase, on February 3, 1854, did much in 
getting the slavery question before the people. It has been 
held by many, including Stephen A. Douglas, that the speech 
of Chase was the greatest which was made in either House, 
in opposition to the Kansas-Nebraska bill. Five years after- 
wards, in speaking of the sensational debates on this sub- 
ject, Douglas said: “In opposition Seward’s and Sumner’s 
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speeches were mere essays against slavery. Chase was the 
leader.”’ * 

Stephen A. Douglas, the moving spirit behind the Kan. 
sas-Nebraska act of 1854, spoke again and again on that 
measure. His speech of March 3-4, 1854, was his last 
speech before the passage of this famous act. The influences 
of the Kansas-Nebraska act were several. It opened up the 
West. Immigration was accelerated to this new territory. 
The Indians were pushed aside. Railroads were extended 
into the territory. The question of the extension of slavery 
came forward again to eventually—within six years—cause 
the Civil war. The North was indignant—the abolitionists 
had more fuel to burn. The South was pleased. Douglas’ 
Kansas-Nebraska act caused the formation of the Republi- 
can party and indirectly influenced the American party 
known as the “Know Nothings.” It caused a split in the 
Democratic party and destroyed the Whig party. Douglas’ 
theory killed his chance to become president but kept him 
secure in his own state as senator. 

In 1856, during the trouble in Kansas and the attempt 
to create a territorial government with the view to state- 
hood, Charles Sumner delivered his famous ‘Crime Against 
Kansas,” May 19-20. In this speech Sumner made a great 
reputation as an orator. He had delivered a well-developed 
denunciation of the slave groups, sparing no one. The 
Northern newspapers, and particularly the abolition news- 
papers, commented on and quoted Sumner’s speech in their 
attack on slavery. 

An immediate result of the speech was an attack by Pres- 
ton Brooks, a nephew of Senator Andrew P. Butler. Other 
results could not actually be seen. It is a known fact, how- 
ever, that his speech was used as campaign material for the 
elections of 1856. 
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Sumner’s speech during this particular phase of Ameri- 
can history had meant an important voicing and crystalliza- 
tion of anti-slavery sentiment. He uttered what many in the 
North were thinking. He gave them something to talk about 
and gave the newspapers something to write about. The 
Brooks attack added to his reputation by arousing sympa- 
thy for Sumner and hate for the South, represented to them 
by Brooks. 

The campaigns of 1858 brought two important speeches. 
The senatorial elections of that year occupied the attention 
of the people. In the Illinois convention held in Springfield 
in June, Abraham Lincoln was nominated on the Republican 
ticket to run against Douglas, the Democrat then in the 
Senate. In the convention in which he was nominated, Lin- 
coln gave, on June 16, his well-known speech called “A 
House Divided Against Itself Cannot Stand.” This speech 
was followed by the Lincoln-Douglas debates. 

The results of Lincoln’s ‘House Divided Against Itself” 
speech and the subsequent debates, made the country see 
more clearly how important the slavery question had become. 
Slavery could not be ignored and men must take one side or 
the other. The speech was indirectly responsible for the 
Lincoln-Douglas debates. These showed that Lincoln was 
not only an excellent speaker but a clever politician as well. 
The debates made Lincoln a national figure and a leader of 
the Republican party. This in turn led to his nomination for 
the presidency on the Republican ticket and to his subsequent 
election as president of the United States. 

In New York the Know Nothings were still formidable 
and the Republicans feared what they might be able to do in 
the gubernatorial election of that year. William H. Seward 
realized that, in order to defeat the Democratic party, it 
would be necessary to put up a solid front against it. During 
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this campaign he toured New York, giving speeches for the 
purpose of the defeat of the Democratic party, the election 
of the Republican candidate for governor, and the stopping 
of the spread of slavery. It was on this tour that he made 
“The Irrepressible Conflict” speech at Rochester, New 
York, October 25, 1858. 

In this speech he avowed that the two systems of labor, 
one free and one slave, could only result in conflict. The 
speech was widely quoted in the newspapers of the period. 
Coming, as the speech did, on top of the pile of incidents 
leading to the Civil war, it had the effect of crystallizing in 
the minds of the people the impossibility of the existing situ- 
ation. Seward, by this speech, lost the chance of running for 
the presidency in 1860. He had too long been a leader of the 
anti-slavery forces and this speech brought him out stronger 
than ever as anti-slavery in sentiment. 

When the Democratic party met at Charleston, South 
Carolina, on April 23, 1860, the matter of slavery was be- 
fore the delegates. Two platforms were submitted, one, the 
majority report of the Committee on Platform, which 
embodied in spirit the demands of Jefferson Davis’ resolu- 
tions providing a territorial slave code which had been 
offered to the Senate on February 2, 1860, and the minority 
report, which declared for squatter sovereignty. This 
minority report was accepted by the convention by a decided 
majority. William L. Yancey, in his “Speech of Protest,” 
on April 25, urged the South to yield to no compromise. 
After the speech, he and the Alabama delegation withdrew 
from the convention. 

The ranks of the Democratic party were split then and 
there. Yancey had spoken and led the way. The delegates 
from six other states followed the Alabama delegates. Yan- 
cey had shown what Douglas had meant by his doctrine of 
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“popular sovereignty.” Every one had known it. Yancey 
had delivered an ultimatum. Douglas had tried to keep the 
idea of compromise before them, but the South was through 
with compromise. Douglas had fought from 1854 to 1860 
to remove slavery from national politics. Yancey had 
brought it on with the result that it split the Democratic 
party. Yancey had made the election of Douglas impossible. 
Thus the Republicans triumphed and ushered Abraham Lin- 
coln into office. 

The speech of Robert A. Toombs, “On Resigning From 
the Senate,”’ delivered January 7, 1861, ranks as the most 
powerful of the series of addresses delivered by the depart- 
ing Southern senators. The important feature of it was 
that it contained, in rather succinct terms, the demands of 
the Southern champions. He hoped that it might stimulate a 
quick adjustment, but the Republican senators received it 
only as a speech of defiance and made no move to make 
it other than a farewell address. 

Jefferson Davis’ ‘Farewell to the Union” speech, deliv- 
ered in the Senate on January 21, 1861, had been awaited 
with intense interest by all. It was an impressive one, for 
he had given his and the South’s farewell to the Union. 

Two speeches by Alexander H. Stephens, his “Union 
Speech,” delivered in November, 1860, and his ‘“‘Corner- 
Stone Address” show the viewpoints of a man who believed 
strongly in Union and at the same time a man who believed 
in state sovereignty and in the “peculiar institution.” In his 
“Union Speech,” he had proclaimed to the world that he 
would never be for anything but the Union and then immedi- 
ately became vice-president of the Confederacy. In his 
“Corner-Stone Address,” he rationalized slavery, identify- 
ing it with the state-rights doctrine, and thus won to himself 
popularity as well as condemnation in the North. 
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While it can not be said that oratory was responsible for 
the Civil war, it can be said that the orators as individuals, 
and their speeches, heard directly or read in printed form, 
reflect the economic, political, and social trends and the atti- 
tudes of the leaders and molders of thought. They crystal- 
lized opinion in the North and in the South, unified the 
people of each region, and widened the gulf between the 
sections. It is not too much to say that they had a great 
influence in bringing on the Civil war. The influences of 
these leaders and of their speeches may not always be 
measured directly—we are dealing with forces that were 
largely intangible; it is clear, however, that they were very 
potent and consequential in one of the most significant 
periods of our national history. 


NOTES 


1. The materials used included newspapers, pamphlets, periodicals, letters 
(original and collections), diaries, memoirs, and autobiographies, collec- 
tions of speeches, “writings” and “works,” documents, the Register of 
Debates, the Congressional Globe, biographies, and other secondary 
authorities. Such newspapers as the United States Telegraph, the 
National Intelligencer, the Daily Union, and the New York Tribune, were 
very helpful. Many others, including every variety from penny dailies 
to religious and reform publications, yielded information of the period. 

2. Congressional Globe, 31st Cong., 1st Sess. (1849-1850), vol. xxtI, part 1, 

p. 265. 

Samuel Gilman Brown, The Works of Rufus Choate, i, p. 319. 

James Ford Rhodes, History of the United States, 1, p. 454, citing J. M. 

Cutts, Constitution and Party Questions, p. 123. 
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Interpretations of the Reign of Terror 
DH 


JoHN DENTON CARTER 


HEN Abbé Sieyés was asked what he had done dur- 

\) \) ing the Terror he replied boastfully that he had 

lived through it. Men were too busy living 

through the Revolutionary period in Europe and the 

Napoleonic wars that followed to give much thought to the 

history of the period, and consequently no historian of im- 
portance appeared until after the downfall of Napoleon. 

In the 1820's two histories of the Revolution were 
written which laid the foundations for the study of the 
period, although the printed sources at the time were 
meager. Both Mignet’s one-volume history and Thiers’ 
ten-volume work were political tracts against the Bourbon 
dynasty. Both writers made a distinction between the 
“principles of 1789” and the “‘principles of 1793,” a view- 
point accepted by most of the French historians who fol- 
lowed. The Revolution was necessary and good; but the 
excesses of the Terror were to be condemned and its horrors 
disengaged from the essence of the Revolutionary movement 
as a whole. 

The historians of the Revolution who wrote under the 
July monarchy were almost all Republicans. Of these 
Michelet was by far the greatest. “No man (wrote Lord 
Acton) feels the grandeur of the Revolution till he reads 
Michelet, or the horror of it without reading Taine.” ? 
Michelet had an almost mystic faith in democracy and repub- 
lican institutions and his seven-volume history was in part a 
political weapon directed against Louis Philippe, just as 
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Mignet and Thiers had used their pens to undermine the 
Bourbons. 

Michelet’s hero of the Revolution was the people. The 
Terror was the work not of the people themselves but of 
their corrupt leaders and France was saved by the people not 
because of but in spite of the Terror. When the Reign of 
Terror came, 


... the law had been mutilated; the legislative power 
had been violated; the judiciary power, unguaran- 
teed and annulled, was the slave of violence... the 
sword ...was no longer that of Justice... 

...the humane and benevolent period of our 
Revolution had for its actors...the whole people 
...the period of violence, the period of sanguinary 
deeds, into which danger afterwards thrust it, had 
for actors but an inconsiderable, an extremely small 
number of men.” 


Lamartine’s Histoire des Girondins was more than the 
title indicates, for it brought the story of the Revolution 
down to Thermidor. Lamartine had few of the qualities of 
a historian and his distortion of facts caused Alexandre 
Dumas to congratulate him on having lifted history to the 
level of romance.* But he is unique in the interpretation of 
the Terror in having been the first writer of importance to 
take up the defense of Robespierre. Most of the earlier 
works on the life of the Revolutionary leader differed little 
in tone from a biography by a certain Le Blond, published 
in 1795, and entitled, La Vie et les Crimes de Robespierre, 
surnomme le Tyran.* Another historian of the period of the 
Directory described him as, ‘‘the most ferocious cannibal, 
the most monstrous scoundrel, to whom nature ever gave 
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birth.” ° But Lamartine portrayed Robespierre as ‘almost | 


a new Christ.” ® 
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Interpretations of the Reign of Terror 


The first socialist historian of the Revolution was Louis 
Blanc, who began publication of his twelve-volume history in 
1847. Blanc continued the work of Lamartine in rehabilitat- 
ing Robespierre but with more learning and critical insight. 
There were two distinct movements in the Revolution, ac- 
cording to Blanc: the bourgeois transition from authority to 
individualism represented by Voltaire and the Constituent 
Assembly, and the movement based on the Rousseau ideal 
of Fraternity which began with the Republic and was inter- 
rupted by Thermidor. The Terror was not the result of a 
Jacobin plot but was necessitated by internal conspiracy and 
foreign invasion. If the Jacobins were stern they were 
forced to be so to save themselves and the Revolution. Blanc 
deplored the concentration of historians on the horrors of 
the Terror. ‘“The dead have been counted one by one,” he 
wrote, “and laid out bleeding before posterity. The lofty 
exertions of mind and the victories of thought have only 
been scratched.” * 

In the Second Empire, Bonapartism brought a reaction 
in historiography as well as in politics. Numerous attacks 
were made on the whole philosophy of the Revolution, and 
even those republicans and liberals, such as Quinet and 
Mortimer-Ternaux who accepted the principles of 1789, 
bitterly condemned the Terror and its leaders. 

Quinet was the friend and colleague of Michelet at the 
College de France and like the latter, an anti-Catholic repub- 
lican. His La Révolution (1865), a vigorous attack on 
Jacobinism and the Terror, astounded his contemporaries, 
coming as it did from a confirmed democrat. Quinet believed 
that the Terror destroyed, not the foes of the Revolution 
but the Revolution itself, and led straight to the Empire, 
Waterloo, and 1851. The weakness in his analysis is that 
while condemning the Revolution for its violence, he “‘scolds 
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it for not destroying Catholicism and forcibly establishing 
Protestantism” ;* that is, for not being violent enough. 

Two monumental works begun in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century were the first extensive studies of the period 
of the Terror. These were Mortimer-Ternaux’s Histoire | 
de la Terreur, 1792-1794, 8 volumes,® and Henri Wallon’s | 
Histoire du Tribunal Révolutionnaire, 6 volumes. Morti- | 
mer-Ternaux, with De Toqueville, began the systematic 
study of the archives in France. He was a moderate liberal 
and accepted the principles of the Revolution in its earlier 
phase, but his whole work, like that of Wallon’s, was a 
wholesale attack on the Terror. 

Ternaux differentiates entirely the two currents of 
national patriotism and Jacobinism, believing them to be 
different in their origins and their effects. He condemns the 
latter for its cynicism, its lack of respect for human dignity, 
its cult of violence, and its adoration of brute force. There 
were two principles in dispute in the Revolution, he wrote, 
liberty and despotism. 


Despotism can have its throne in the street as in the 
palace of Kings... can be exercised by a Committee 
of Public Safety as by a Nero or a Tiberius... 

... collective tyranny is a hundred times harder, 
a hundred times more cruel, a hundred times more 
insupportable than individual tyranny because the 
collective tyrant has neither heart . . . nor ears: he 
cannot himself understand the cries of his victims. . . . 

The crimes of 1793 were committed in the name 
of liberty; but liberty was not an accomplice... 

It is necessary to flay the crimes but it is neces- 
sary also and above all, to flay the doctrines and the 
system which tended to justify them. ... 

France, it has been said, was saved by the Terror. 
It is the contrary that is true. France had within 
itself such force of vitality that it was saved in spite 
of the Terror.”® 
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Interpretations of the Reign of Terror 


The most important of the various interpretations of 
the Terror were stated by one or another of the historians 
of the first half of the nineteenth century, but the really 
critical study of the Revolution and the Terror got under 
way only after 1870. The groundwork for the study of the 
archives was laid, as stated before, by Mortimer-Ternaux 
and De Toqueville. The founding of the Third French 
Republic gave a new impetus to the study of the Revolu- 
tion, and historians for the first time began to make use of 
all the sources available. Of the new group of scholars, 
Taine, Aulard, and Mathiez were outstanding, and interpre- 
tation of the Terror has centered around the viewpoints of 
these three. 

In recent years some attempts have been made to classify 
the different interpretations of the Terror. Augustin Cochin 
has divided the various explanations into two classes: the 
thesis of plot and the thesis of circumstances.' The former 
is best represented by Taine and holds that the Terror was 
a plot or plan of the Jacobins to seize control of the gov- 
ernment and hold it by means of violence directed against 
their opponents. The latter is that of the republicans who 
believe that the Terror was necessitated by conditions inher- 
ited from the old regime, by foreign invasion and internal 
opposition to the Republic. 

Donald Greer in a recent work defines three major the- 
ories: first, the philosophic theory of Taine and his school 
who hold that “the Terror was a political philosophy [that 
of Rousseau] written in blood”; second, the political theory 
of Aulard and his numerous followers; and third, the eco- 
nomic interpretation of Mathiez and the Socialist histo- 
rians.? 

Hippolyte Taine had been “the idol of radical France, 
the apostle of determinism and materialism,” ‘* but the dis- 
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aster of 1870 and the Paris Commune disillusioned him 
completely and changed his whole thought. He set himself 
to discover why France found itself in such a state and in 
his Les Origines de la France Contemporaine, he traced the 
troubles of his country directly back to the eighteenth cen- 
tury philosophers and the attempt of the Revolution to put 
their philosophical abstractions into practice. His studies led 
him to reject not only the Revolution but the whole trend of 
eighteenth and nineteenth century French politics, the 
ancien régime, the Church, Napoleon, and modern democ- 
racy. He admired the “ordered liberty” of England and 
“felt the salvation of France to lie in an abandonment of 
revolutionary ideology, and in an acceptance of a bour. 
geois society governed by successful men of affairs, reveren- 
tial toward the past, and distrustful of philosophers and 
lawyers.” ** 

Taine asserted that the Reign of Terror began with the 
storming of the Bastille and that the “golden dawn” of the 
Revolution never existed. The Jacobin dictatorship of 179}- 
1794 was the result of the Revolution having sifted out the 
most fanatical and brutal who seized control of the nation 
and attempted to set up a government based on the ‘“‘math- 
ematical formulas and prescriptions” of Rousseau.* “The 
natural man, whom the Revolution discovered and brought 
to the surface, is, according to Taine, a vicious and destruc- 
tive brute, not to be tolerated unless caught young, and per- 
severingly disciplined and controlled.” *® Taine’s volume on 
the Terror is sprinkled generously with the more extreme 
remarks of the Terrorist leaders (such as Carrier’s: “We 
will make France a cemetery rather than not regenerate it } 
our own way’), which reveal to him the temper of the 
Jacobin mind. His opinion of the three outstanding leaders 
of the period of the Terror may be stated briefly. Marat 
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was a homicidal maniac, Danton a barbarian, and Robes- 
pierre a cowardly hypocrite. 

In comparing the Jacobin dictatorship with other mod- 
ern despotisms, he concludes that the former was much the 
worst. Other tyrannies “stopped in the soul at a certain 
point; that point reached, the sentiments were left free.” *" 
But in the Republic of Virtue, “nothing is to be left in a 
human being that is not prescribed, enforced and con- 
strained.” ** Furthermore, other despots persecuted only 
their enemies; the Jacobins executed their own friends. 

Taine’s great work was based on years of research in the 
archives but he has been severely criticized by Aulard * and 
others for his methods. Brinton wrote “that Taine was 
deliberately on the hunt for instances of Jacobin violence, 
and that if in a given region he found a single atrocity in a 
long period of comparative quiet, he noted the atrocity and 
forgot the quiet.” *° Also he is “blind to the most important 
influences that shaped their course. ... The Emigrés on the 
Rhine, the ceaseless intrigues of the Court with foreign 
powers, the flight to Varennes, the hostile armies massed 
on the frontier a few days’ march from the capital, the 
savage threats of the Brunswick Manifesto, the rebellion 
in the Vendée—these tremendous facts, without which the 
Terror is unintelligible, are left virtually unnoticed.” ** 

Augustin Cochin was the most scholarly of the disciples 
of Taine. His historical work is summarized in Les Socié- 
tés de pensée et la démocratie (1921). He explained the 
Terror as “the dictatorship of a pressure group inspired by 
the work of the philosophes to attempt the realization of 
heaven on earth. The Jacobin, casting aside the traditional 
values on which human conduct is based, and especially the 
Catholic tradition, sought to make men act according to a 
pattern... he had worked out . .. When it became evident 
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that men would not so act, he was obliged to try and force 
them so to act—hence, the Terror.” ?* Cochin’s main con- 
tribution to the study of the Terror is his conception of the 
Jacobins as the “petite ville,” a minority of France, as 
contrasted to the ‘“‘grande ville,” the great society which was 
“Catholic France rooted in tradition.” 

Alphonse Aulard was appointed to the chair of history 
of the French Revolution at the Sorbonne in 1886 where he 
devoted a long lifetime to the subject. Aulard began the 
systematic study of the documents, for at the time, “hardly 
a third or quarter of the documents had been catalogued, 
much less studied.” ** He and his pupils founded the 
Société de l’Histoire de la Révolution and began the publi- 
cation of a monthly review, La Revolution Francaise. Most 
of his historical writings deal with special phases of the sub- 
ject, but in 1901 he published his four-volume Histoire Poli- 
tique de la Révolution Francaise, a synthesis of all he had 
learned from the sources. 

Aulard’s viewpoint was republican, bourgeois, and anti- 
clerical. He stated frankly his partisan view in his inaugural 
lecture at the Sorbonne: “I am a respectful and grateful son 
of the Revolution which has emancipated humanity and 
science.” ** His earlier work is in part a defense of the 
Revolution against Taine. 

The central theme of Aulard’s work on the period of the 
Terror was that the Terror was due not to the psychology 
of the Jacobins as stated by Taine, but to the necessity of 
defending France against internal and external enemies and 
safeguarding the Revolution. ‘The men of 1793 were the 
custodians of the Revolution and of the national territory. 
Against their excesses and cruelties must be set the supreme 
achievement that they saved France both from the return of 
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the Ancien Régime and from invasion.” * “The Terror was 
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simply a government of national defense, a dictatorship 
forced on the Mountain by pressure of foreign and civil 
war. * 

Aulard attempted to work out the thesis that the high 
points of the Terror coincided exactly with the high points 
of danger to France and the Revolution during the period. 
But he fails to explain why in December, 1793, and Janu- 
ary, 1794, when the Republic had triumphed over its ene- 
mies at home and abroad, the work of the guillotine was 
intensified and reached its greatest activity. 

Aulard’s greatest pupil was Mathiez, the outstanding 
Socialist historian of the Revolution, but the viewpoints of 
master and pupil were so fundamentally divergent that 
Mathiez broke away in 1908 and founded his own review, 
Annales Révolutionnaires, now the Annales Historique de la 
Revolution Francaise. The quarrel between the two cen- 
tered around the revolutionary careers of Danton and 
Robespierre. To Aulard, “the French nation was the 
hero, the true super-man of the... Revolution,” ** but, of 
the individual leaders, Danton was outstanding for his cour- 
age and common-sense patriotism. Robespierre was honest 
and sincere but a vain, pedantic idealist. Mathiez’s hero 
was Robespierre, his villain was Danton. 

Mathiez agreed with Aulard’s political interpretation of 
the Terror but went further than the patriotic, nationalistic 
theory and added a new element, the class struggle. The 
government of national defense was succeeded in the spring 
and summer of 1794 by a dictatorship of the proletariat 
resulting in the first experiment in socialism. This prole- 
tarian government was forced on the Mountain by pressure 
from the lower classes. With the fall of Robespierre, the 
bourgeois elements gained the upper hand and the attempt 
to use the Terror to establish Socialism was ended. “‘If the 
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Terror [he wrote] continued to freeze the blood of nine- 
teenth century bourgeois it kept alive the hope of champions 
of social justice.” * 

Mathiez, while accepting the economic interpretation of 
history, was never a member of the Socialist party. The | 
official Socialist account of the Revolution is that of Jaurés’ 
five-volume Histoire Socialiste de la Révolution Francaise, 
(1901-1904). There is very little difference in the view- 
points of these two leading economic historians of the Revo- 
lution. Jaurés carried further the thesis that modern Social- 
ism flows direct from the Revolution. He deplores the 
violence that accompanied the changes wrought during the 
period of the Terror, but the leaders of the first Republic 
“gave to France and the world such a prodigious urge 
towards liberty that, despite reaction and eclipse, it has come 
to stay.” ™ 

While the work of French historians on the Revolution 
was well advanced by the middle of the nineteenth century, 
the Revolution was little more than a tradition to the rest 
of the world. Thomas Carlyle published his French Revolu- 
tion in 1837 and for the first time made that great event 
known to the English-speaking peoples. Carlyle’s work 
shaped the opinion of England and America for the next 
half century, for no other English historian of importance 
appeared until Henry Morse Stephens brought out his first 
volume in 1886. Carlyle’s knowledge of the period was 
limited, for he made use of few of the sources then available, 
and frequent errors crept in, but at least, as Lord Acton | 
wrote, he delivered English thought from its “thraldom to | 
Burke.” *° ; 

Carlyle’s history of the Revolution was written at the | 
beginning of his literary career while he still retained the | 
generous impulses of his early manhood, and before he | 
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came finally to the belief that “the common herd must be 
drilled, led and punished by their superiors.” ** He hailed 
the Revolution as the most memorable event for a thousand 
years, “the open, violent rebellion and victory of disimpris- 
oned anarchy against corrupt, worn-out authority.” ** He 
believed in the right of the people to revolt against pro- 
longed oppression, for the people, he wrote, ‘‘cannot always 
submit to have its pocket picked...” * 

But once privilege was uprooted he had no faith in the 
power of the freed masses to govern or in the capacity of 
the average man for independent political action. The 
Reign of Terror was to Carlyle a perfect proof of this belief. 
The Terror was revolt trying to govern and the inevitable 
result was anarchy. ‘‘Sansculottism,”’ while justified, must in 
the end consume itself in the fires of its own passion. The 
hope for mankind lay not in government by the masses but 
in the rising up of new leaders, “Real-Superiors” and not 
““Mock-Superiors,” capable of leading the undisciplined 
masses to a higher moral plane of existence; in short, “an 
aristocracy of talent selected by hero-worshipers.”’ ** 

Carlyle had little good to say for the leaders of the 
Terror. Danton came as near being a hero as any, but only 
in comparison with Robespierre and the others. Danton, the 
great “Reality,” as he was called, 


... had many sins; but one worst sin he had not, that 
of Cant. No hollow Formalist, deceptive and self- 
deceptive, ghastly to the natural sense, was this; but 
a very Man: with all his dross he was a Man;... he 
walked straight his own wild road, whither it led 
him. He may live for some generations in the mem- 
ory of men.*° 


As for Robespierre, Carlyle describes him as, 
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...the poor seagreen formula... little other than 
a chief windbag, blown large by popular air; not a 
man with the heart of a man, but a poor spasmodic 
incorruptible pedant, with a logic-formula instead of 
heart... .™ 


At the Feast of the Supreme Being, which is described 
as ‘“The shabbiest page of Human Annals,” ** Carlyle saw 
in Robespierre the high priest and prophet of the ‘‘Mumbo- 
Jumbo of the African woods.” He quotes with satisfaction 
Billaud’s remark at the Feast directed at his colleague: 
“With thy Supreme Being thou beginnest to be a bore to 
me.” And so his final verdict was that Robespierre was a 
complete bore, a reproach that might have come better from 
another than Carlyle. 

Carlyle deserves credit for being the first to point out 
the unfairness of posterity in looking with horror on the 
Terror and wringing its hands with pity for the victims of 
the guillotine, while at the same time showing no sympathy 
for those who lost their lives in the wars of the period. The 
victims of the Terror, he wrote, were “not far from the two- 
hundredth part of what perished in the entire Seven-Year 
war.” *’ He attributed this viewpoint to the fact that it was 
not the ‘Dumb Millions” who suffered most under the Ter- 
ror, for “there is no period to be met with in which the gen- 
eral Twenty-five Millions of France suffered Jess than in this 
period which they name Reign of Terror.’’ The ones who 
suffered, he wrote, were ‘‘the Speaking Thousands, and Hun- 
dreds and Units; who shrieked and published, and made the 
world ring with their wail .. .””*° 

Carlyle ignored almost completely the relation between 
the Terror and the foreign and domestic wars. He has been 
criticized mainly for his conception of the Revolution and 
the Terror as wholly destructive, isolated from the eight- 
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eenth century of the past and the nineteenth century of the 
future. The Revolution he portrays is strictly limited in time 
between 1789 and the Vendémiaire uprising of October, 
1795, when by Napoleon’s “whiff of grapeshot . . . [the] 
French Revolution is blown into space.” *° 

To many nineteenth century English and American 
minds unreached by Carlyle, Charles Dickens made the 
French Revolution a reality. His novel, 4 Tale of Two 
Cities, first published in 1859, had a wide popular appeal and 
shaped the opinion of more people, perhaps, than did Car- 
lyle. The Revolution was charged to the oppression of the 
old regime but the Terrorists, ‘the new oppressors who 
have risen on the destruction of the old” were as bad, if not 


a special appeal to the English middle-class mind. His 
readers formed their opinion of the old regime from his 
portrait of the cruel Marquis d’Evrémonde, and of the Ter- 
rorists from the figures of The Vengeance and the ferocious 
Madame Defarge. Among the sympathetic characters were 
Dr. Manette, victim of both the old and the new regimes, 
and Sidney Carton, the young Englishman who was sent to 
the guillotine. If generations of schoolboys have begun their 
study of the Revolution and the Terror by seeing only the 
worst side, the responsibility belongs to Dickens. 

Of the English historians of the Revolution since Car- 
lyle, the work of two has been outstanding, that of Henry 
Morse Stephens and Lord Acton. Stephens made little con- 
tribution to the interpretation of the Terror, but his two- 
volume work is valuable for having first summarized in 
English the work of the French historians, and also for hav- 
ing attempted to reduce the Terror to its proper proportions. 
“One of the most striking achievements of the last quarter 
of a century [wrote James Harvey Robinson in 1922] is the 
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relegation of the Reign of Terror to its proper place. The 
English-reading public has Professor Morse Stephens in 
especial to thank for [this].”’* 

Lord Acton’s Lectures on the French Revolution (1910) 
is a collection of his lectures delivered as Regius professor 
of modern history at Cambridge from 1895 to 1899. Acton 
agreed with Aulard that it was the pressure of foreign 
and domestic enemies that drove the Revolution to violent 
measures; that the Terror began and ended with periods of 
danger to the Republic. “In 1793, the Reign of Terror coin- 
cided exactly with the season of public danger. Robespierre 
became the head of the government on the very day when 
the bad news came from the fortresses, and he fell immedi- 
ately after the occupation of Brussels, July 11, 1794... We 
cannot disassociate these events, or disprove the contention 
that the Reign of Terror was the salvation of France.” *” 

Of the Terrorist leaders, Acton deals the kindliest with 
Danton. 


There was not in France a more thorough patriot 
than Danton; and all men could see that he had been 
put to death out of personal spite, and jealousy, and 
fear... Reserving compassion for less ignoble cul- 
prits, we must acknowledge that the defense of Dan- 
ton is in the four months of increasing terror that 
succeeded the 5th of April, 1794, when Robespierre 
took his stand at the corner of the Tuileries to watch 
the last moments of his partner in crime.** 


The chapter on Robespierre in the Lectures concludes 
with the statement: “Only this is certain, that he [ Robes 
pierre] remains the most hateful character in the forefront | 
of history since Machiavelli reduced to a code the wicked- | 
ness of public men.”’** 


“German historians are peculiarly race conscious when 
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they study things French,”’*® and Von Sybel was no excep- 
tion. Von Sybel and Albert Sorel of France were the lead- 
ing diplomatic historians of the Revolution. While the 
emphasis was on foreign rather than domestic policy, Von 
Sybel’s work is a good indication of the explanation of the 
Terror accepted by most German historians. Quoting Lord 
Acton, 


Sybel’s view is that the Revolution went wrong quite 
naturally, that the new order was no better than the 
old, because it proceeded from the old, rose from an 
exhausted soil, and was worked by men nurtured in 
the corruption of the old régime. He uses the Revo- 
lution to exhibit the superiority of conservative and 
enlightened Germany. . . .*° 

He describes the fall of Robespierre as an epi- 
sode in the partition of Poland.** 


Among American historians who have contributed to 
the interpretation of the Terror, Professor Crane Brinton 
of Harvard has been outstanding, approaching it with a 
fresh, if not altogether new, viewpoint. He views Jacobinism 
as a religion, “‘one of the three major movements of modern 
times which have the essential characteristics of a freely 
developed active religion among western peoples.”**® The 
other two were Calvinism and Marxism. Just as all active 
religions are primarily the work of a minority, Jacobinism 
was the result of a small, fanatical faction within the clubs. 


The Jacobin religion in its original form did not suc- 
ceed in holding many people for a long time; but it 
did—and this point is essential for an understanding 
of the Terror—hold an elect few briefly in a psycho- 
pathic tension between this world and the next. 
That the Terror was the work of an infinitely 
small number of Frenchmen is an unquestionable 
fact. Evidence is equally abundant that most of 
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these terrorists talked, felt, and acted according to a 
frame of reference which must be called theological.*® 

The political overture of 1789... developed 
into the religious movement perhaps miscalled the 
Terror.” 


Professor Shailer Mathews’ interpretation of the Ter- 


ror in his one-volume work, The French Revolution, is 
unique in that he blames it on the Girondins who led France 


into war in 1792. 


...the Girondins and Madame Roland would not 
... see the future, and the subsequent Reign of Ter- 
ror, which sprang directly from the panic and an- 
archy caused by foreign invasion, is to be laid at the 
doors of the hot-headed young men who precipitated 
a foreign war as a measure of domestic politics.” 


In his Spiritual Interpretation of History, Mathews ex- 


presses the belief that the Terror has had one value at least, 
it has taught mankind a lesson. But this may be questioned. 


He wrote: 


the United States, is the statistical. 
Jacobins (1930) is in part a statistical study, although he 
states elsewhere, “that tragedy stands proof against sta- 
He shows that 71 per cent of the memberships 
of the Jacobin Clubs was from the lower classes and 29 per 


tistics.’ 


The Reign of Terror in a few months had furnished 
the reductio ad absurdum of direct action in politics. 
Robespierre and his fellow philosophical terrorists 
served humanity well; for they showed the fallacy of 
the theory that the ultimate basis of society is fear. 
It was the Code Napoleon with its recognition of co- 
operative citizenship and not the Terror that became 
the model for European states. Law is indeed some- 
thing more than codified fear.® 


The most recent approach to the Terror, at least in 
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cent from the upper. Donald Greer’s The Incidence of the 
Terror (1935), a Harvard historical monograph, is sub- 
titled 4 Statistical Interpretation. It deals with the geo- 
graphical, social, and chronological incidence of the Terror. 


No event in history has been approached less dispassionately 
than the Reign of Terror. Perhaps this new statistical 


interpretation is evidence of a more objective study of the 
Terror in the future. 
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English historians. He received his education at 

King’s College, London; Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge; and at Berlin and Paris. Unlike many historians he 
never seems to have tried his fortune at teaching. From 1906 
to 1910 he was a liberal member of Parliament for Bath. In 
1910 he again contested Bath, though unsuccessfully, and 
upon a second defeat at the polls in 1913, this time at Read- 
ing he seems definitely to have given up politics for writing. 
Though he published some books before 1913, the following 
year witnessed the beginning of numerous publications, most 
of which appeared in the ’twenties. While Dr. Gooch has 
no professorial connection with any institution of learning, 
he is not a recluse. From 1922 to 1925 he was president of 
the Historical Association, and at one time was president of 


(Gee PEABODY GOOCH is one of the outstanding 


the National Peace Council. In addition to his own indi- 
vidual publications, he is joint editor of the British Docu- 
ments on the Origins of the War, 1898-1914, of the Con- 
temporary Review, joint editor of and contributor to the 
Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy, and contribu- 
tor to the Cambridge Modern History. 

In view of the scanty material at our disposal on Mr. 
Gooch’s life it is difficult to say with absolute certainty what 
determined him to become an historical writer. He was 
liberal” in politics, and the choice of his topics might lead 
one to conjecture that he wished to exert his influence as a 
liberal” through writing as well as through active partici- 
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pation in national affairs. If this assumption be correct he 
undoubtedly succeeded far better with his pen than through 
his parliamentary activity. While the student of English 
history knows little of Mr. Gooch as a member of Parlia- 
ment, he dare not venture to avoid Dr. Gooch as a writer. 
For purposes of clarity it might be proper to attempt to 
theorize on what perhaps inspired Dr. Gooch to write. It 
is clear that Dr. Gooch’s great interest lies in democracy. 
His first publication, in 1898, dealt with English democratic 
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ideas in the seventeenth century. Further, his interest in 


Germany seems to have been created by the Revolution of 


1918. While it is impossible to classify all his publications / 


under the heading “Democracy,” yet this seems to be the 
dominant note in his productions. 

Dr. Gooch’s first book was English Democratic Ideas in 
the Seventeenth Century. It was first published in 1898 and 
grew out of an essay bearing the same title and which was 
awarded the Thirlwall prize the previous year. The useful. 


ness of the book appears from the insistence with which | 


students urged the author to publish a second edition, which 
appeared in 1927.1 The author at first attempts to de. 


termine the origin of democratic ideas and comes to the | 
conclusion that ‘Modern Democracy is the child of the | 
Reformation.’ The Reformation, in turn, is the result of § 


two intellectual principles, namely, the rightful duty of 
inquiry and the priesthood of all believers. “Free inquiry | 


. . . led straight from theological to political criticism, and [ 
the theory of universal priesthood indicated the genera f 
direction of the investigation. The first led to liberty; the © 
second to equality.’ F 


This assertion is then supported by references to Wyclif. | 
His teaching led to revolt in 1381 and the leaders confessed 7 
that they intended to rid themselves of king and nobles. At £ 
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the same time John Ball preached social equality and con- 
tributed to the revolt.* Using Mr. Gooch’s own weapon, it 
seems possible to prove him erroneous. The Reformation 
certainly resulted from the rightful duty to inquiry, and the 
transference of this inquiry to the political field led to 
democracy. 

But the question may arise, what led to the spirit of 
inquiry? The Reformation was the result of it, not its cause. 
The Reformation was only a transference to the religious 
sphere of what had been done by the humanists in the fields 
of letters and art. Humanism, it appears, and not the 
Reformation led to democracy. With the humanists the 
spirit of inquiry seems to have been original, for before 
their advent men’s thinking was shrouded in scholasticism 
and was lost in the authoritative universalism of the church. 
Again, if Mr. Gooch sees the origin of democratic ideas in 
the Reformation he should not evade the economic condi- 
tions which were a great impetus to the revolt from Rome. 
In a sense England gives a fair example. The church con- 
trolled one third of the land, and much of its revenue went 
to Rome. A much better example is offered in Germany. 
The papal exactions drained the country of its gold and 
thereby alienated the princes and common people alike. The 
inquiries of Luther and his followers gave the revolt about 
to break out a religious complexion. 

The first two chapters of this book deal with democratic 
ideas before the seventeenth century, thereby refuting an 
assertion made in his book, Political Thought in England 
from Bacon to Halifax. Here he states that no one before 
the seventeenth century thought it possible that a “great 
State could be ruled by a Parliament.’”* But democracy uses 
parliament or a similar body as its channel through which it 
works, and by Dr. Gooch’s own reference to the result of 
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Wyclif’s teaching it appears that some leaders felt that 
parliamentary rule would be possible. Further, in regard 
to the author’s assertion, he failed to take the parliamentary 
rule of the Lancastrian period into consideration. 

Having established in his own way the origin of demo. 
cratic ideas, Mr. Gooch proceeds to trace their development 
through the seventeenth century. The success of the demo. 
cratic institutions among the New England colonists worked 
like leaven in the mother country.® Republicanism was im. 
ported from the Anabaptists in Holland.° The political 


Levellers under Lilburne carried on a persistent attack © 


against Cromwellian autocracy,’ while the communist Level. 
lers under Winstanley championed social equality. — 
was to be no buying and no selling, for with these came 
deception and lawyers. There was to be no one richer than 
the other.® 

The greatest figure during the Protectorate was Har. 
rington. The author devotes considerable space to the? 
discussion of Oceana, and points out that Harrington’s chief § 
contribution to political thinking was to show that the dis § 


om, 


tribution of power must in the long run correspond to dis © 
tribution of property.® Only so could equality be obtained.” © 


Mr. Gooch acclaims Harrington as more than the Sieyés of 
the English revolution," though he fails to indicate clearl & 





just what the tangible results of Oceana were. His influence E 


as a political thinker was evident enough, leading direct ie 
to Spence and Ogilvie, and, it might be added, to Henn : 
George. The Restoration checked speculation on demo™ 


cratic ideas. Whatever survived the eens chang 


of 1660 was later embodied in Whig philosophy.” 


Mr. Gooch’s other book in this period of history i 
Political Thought in England from Bacon to Halifax. \® 
duplicates the English Democratic Ideas in part. The dis 
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crepancy of his theory concerning the origin of democracy 
as expressed in these two books has already been pointed 
out. James I’s divine-right theory receives some attention.** 
Bacon is shown as the champion of the ideals of the Tudor 
monarchy and therefore the supporter of the Stuart dynasty. 
Hobbes, of course, was one of the foremost thinkers of the 
century. He advocated an absolute form of government, 
but not necessarily a monarchical absolutism, for supreme 
control might as well be vested in a parliament. Next to 
Hobbes, Halifax receives a good deal of attention. Writing 
in the ’eighties, he perceived the dangers in unlimited royal 
authority and therefore advocated a limited monarchy. The 
central thought which Mr. Gooch attempts to develop may 
be best expressed in his own words, that in the seventeenth 
century there were three claimants to sovereignty, “the King, 
the King in Parliament, and the Law.” In other words, 
there was a struggle between absolutism, limited monarchy, 
and democracy.” 

The author has succeeded in part in presenting a clear 
picture of political thought in this controversial period of 
English history. Contrary to the verdict of some students, 
Mr. Gooch apparently commands a forceful style of pres- 
entation. The reader feels that whatever is said is worth 
saying, and whatever is worth saying is said. It may be 
charged against him that there are no references in the 
Political Thought in England from Bacon to Halifax, while 
those in the English Democratic Ideas were supplied in the 
second edition by Professor Laski. At the same time, Mr. 
Gooch gives his reader to understand that he has made a 
thorough study of the principal works of the political 
theorists, even though he fails to give specific references. 
Besides these sources, Mr. Gooch draws heavily on Gardi- 
ner, Firth, and Macaulay. 


The Historian 


One of Mr. Gooch’s earliest books deserves a brief 


comment. Urged by Lord Acton, the young writer under. 
took to compile the Annals of Politics and Culture, 1492- 
1899. He was convinced that political events were but a 
small part of history. ‘‘No presentation of history can be 
adequate which neglects the growth of the religious con. 
sciousness, of literature, of the moral and physical sciences, 
of art, of scholarship, of social life.”*® The book is exactly 
what its title indicates. On the left-hand side of the opened 
book one will find an enumeration of important political 
events of a certain year and on the right-hand side the cor. 
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responding religious, social, and political developments. The § 
volume, perhaps, has little value beyond this, that it is a J 


revelation of what Mr. Gooch considers history to be. 


Two of Mr. Gooch’s books which might be discussed | 
side by side, though they were published sixteen years apart, | 
are History and Historians in the Nineteenth Century, and | 
Recent Revelations of European Diplomacy. The first one | 


of these is of special value because there is nothing like it | 


in the English language.’* The author begins with Niebuhr, 


the historian of Rome, and traces the development of the | 


technique of the writing of history to the end of the century. 
Niebuhr he credits with a critical analysis of his sources, 


but it is with Ranke that the most efficient criticism devel J 
oped because he examined the source of the sources. } 


Mommsen was one of the earliest historians to make exten 
sive use of remains of ancient times. Considerable space is 
devoted to the study of philology as a basis for historical 
study. The Germans excelled in this as evidenced by the 
work of the brothers Grimm and of Boeckh. German his 


torians are dealt with at length. Perhaps it is right that this F 


should be, for after all the nineteenth century was the hey- 
day of German scholarship. However, as one reviewer has 
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pointed out, that is no reason for slighting the French 
scholars. France, because of the troubled politics in this 
century did not produce her best works in this period. Her 
greatest achievement was in the medieval field, yet it receives 
scarce mention,’® while Ranke’s work on the popes receives 
a good deal of attention. The criticism seems fair, yet Mr. 
Gooch undoubtedly deliberated on Ranke because he wished 
to show the development of the technique of the writing of 
history. A further criticism by still another reviewer of this 
book objects to the organization of the material. He points 
out that Niebuhr should not be placed with the German 
historians, for he was a Dane.’® The question, in view of 
this objection, might arise, where does Niebuhr belong? 
There was no outstanding Danish school of historians, and 
because Niebuhr taught at German universities it seems 
logical to group him with the German. There would be little 
logic in creating a Danish school of historians for Niebuhr’s 
sake to preserve his nationality. 

As a whole the work is excellently done. It reveals extra- 
ordinary wide reading and understanding. While it is 
impossible to give detailed information of even only the 
great writers, yet the reader is supplied with a panoramic 
view of what was done. In spite of its merits, it can not 
compare with Fueter’s Geschichte der Neueren Histori- 
ographie. Fueter has more penetration and groups all his 
historians into separate schools of thought and method, 
devoting more space to a general interpretation of a class 
than to the discussion of individual men and their works. 
This makes for better unity and clarity. Fueter is better 
able than Gooch to see things in the large. But Fueter’s 
excellence does not really vitiate Gooch’s importance; it 
does show, however, where Gooch might have improved. 
Professor A. F. Pollard’s estimation is a fitful tribute: the 
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book ‘bears on its pages the evidence of reading extra. 
ordinarily wide and varied in scope, and of an active and 
intelligent interest in every European field of archaeological 
research. Its judgments are shrewd, often witty, and alwavs 
pointed, and its perusal can hardly fail to impress the least 
instructed with the progress, importance and dignity, and 
Mr. Gooch has laid every historical student under a deep 
debt of obligation for having achieved, with a signal meas. 
ure of success, a task of exceptional labour and complexity.” 

The Recent Revelations of European Diplomacy belongs 
in the same class with History and Historians in the Nine. 
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teenth Century because it also is a study in historiography. 


Each chapter deals with the publications of one of the major © 


European countries and the United States. One deals with 


the Balkans. The bewildering rapidity with which books : 


have been produced since the war makes such a publication 


necessary. Every book that is named is commented upon | 


briefly but accurately. As in his History and Historians in 
the Nineteenth Century, Mr. Gooch again gives proof of 
his power to assimilate a vast amount of information and 
reproduce it in a few cogent sentences. He deserves every 


reader’s respect for his impartial treatment of such con 
troversial questions as the origin of the World war. The © 


book was published in 1927 and because of the many pub- 
lications since then it is not entirely up to date, though still 
exceedingly valuable. 


The story of British foreign policy has claimed some of © 
Mr. Gooch’s time and efforts. His earliest venture in this © 








field was in 1917 when he and J. H. B. Masterman collabor- 7 


ated in the production of a small volume entitled 4 Century © 


of British Foreign Policy. Obviously the war was accountable 


for an increased interest among the English reading public J 


Re 


in foreign relations. The “Council for the Study of Inter 
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national Relations’ secured the services of these two 
authors, who were able to crowd the story of a hundred 
years of foreign policy, 1814-1914, into one small volume 
of one hundred pages. The first part of the booklet was 
written by Mr. Masterman. The second part was done by 
Mr. Gooch, who begins his account with the Boer war. The 
turn of the century witnessed a definite change in English 
foreign policy.” Hitherto it had been a policy of isolation, 
but the South African war, with its dangerous possibilities 
from a hostile Europe bestirred English statesmen to court 
friends. Germany refused to be courted, to the detriment 
of European peace. In quick succession England then be- 
friended herself in one way or another with Japan, France, 
and Russia. Germany’s action at Algeciras, and the Agadir 
affair, still further cemented the Triple Entente. The 
Bosnian crisis prevented further reform in the Balkans. The 
stage was set for a conflagration. Germany was the source 
of her own undoing. The book was published during the 
war and it need not surprise the reader to discover that 
Germany’s policy is painted in rather somber colors. In 
general, however, the authors adopt a fair attitude consid- 
ering the passions of the time. 

The Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy is a 
far more serious undertaking than the small volume just 
described. It is a thorough study of the activities of Down- 
ing street and of the chancelleries of the Great Powers. 
Mr. Gooch is co-editor with Sir Adolphus Ward. Both con- 
tributed some chapters, but many more were written by 
experts. 

The crown of Mr. Gooch’s achievement in English 
foreign affairs is the editing of the British Documents on the 
Origins of the War, 1898-1914. It takes its place along with 
the German, French, and Austrian documents. Mr. Gooch 
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and Mr. Temperley were intrusted with this colossal work 
by the British government. The editors assure us that 
nothing of importance has been omitted, and where the 
context is necessary for the elucidation of a following tele. 
gram or memorandum, it is given in the editors’ own words. 
As the collection approaches 1914 the volumes become more 
and more bulky. The reason for this is that it was originally 
decided to publish no more than twelve volumes. Because 
volume eleven was published before some of the others it 
was necessary to crowd the previous documents into the 
assigned number of books. 





SEN IER Te EI ee Ty ee 


It has been observed that Mr. Gooch has an interest in | 


the study of democratic ideas. Soon after the war he began 


to work on democratic thought and institutions in Germany. | 


The creation of a republic on the ruins of the Hohenzollern 
dynasty undoubtedly lured him to this fascinating work. 


His first production in this field was Germany and the French 


Revolution. Had Mr. Gooch never written anything besides 
this and Germany he would still have ranked as a scholar of 
great erudition and penetration. The author’s purpose in 
writing this book was “to measure the repercussion of the 
French revolution on the mind of Germany.” It is a pano- 
ramic survey of the intellectual ferment after 1789.7" The 
author points out that politically the Germanies were stag- 
nant. A few of the states such as Prussia, Brunswick, and 
Hanover had efficient bureaucracies, but, for the rest, there 
was autocratic misgovernment. On the other hand, Germany 
was wide awake intellectually and the first news of the hap- 
penings in Paris in 1789 were received with transports of 
joy by thinkers and common people alike. “French politics 
became the main preoccupation of everyone who could read 
and write.”** Johannes Mueller wrote: “Everyone will 
remember the rights of humanity, the demand for which 
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seemed to have become chimerical. J’aime bien la liberté.”™ 
Enthusiasm soon gave way to gloomy disappointment when 
reason in Paris gave way to passion. Some, like Humboldt, 
while first viewing the revolution with pleasure, detested it 
in its advanced stages.”” Klopstock, Herder, Goethe, 
Schiller, and Kant all turned away with loathing from the 
Terror, though their faith in the first principles of the revo- 
lution remained unshaken.** Governmental circles generally 
viewed the storm with alarm from the very beginning. Some 
of the courts were conscious of the possible fatal results 
should the germ of revolution spread.** Most of the gov- 
ernments did nothing effectual to combat such an exigency. 
A few, as Saxony and Brunswick, anticipated a violent change 
by instituting reforms.** Just how much the philosophers 
and their works influenced the few reforms that were made 
the author fails to show. He deals more with their theories 
than with practical results. It seems reasonable to suppose 
that the incessant preaching of the liberties of the French 
revolution, even though the Terror was detested, will have 
had direct and indirect results. The most forceful teacher 
was Napoleon himself. His victory at Jena and again at 
Auerstidt sowed the seeds of his own downfall. The year 
1806 saw the liquidation of the Holy Roman empire and 
the prostration of Prussia,” which in a few years led to her 
own renaissance. Stein applied some of the good results of 
the French revolution to Prussia, which in turn fostered 
nationalism and accounted for Napoleon’s defeat. Stein’s 
reforms exemplify the concrete results of the French revolu- 
tion on Germany. 

The book is a revelation of how French revolutionary 
ideas worked their way into Germany and on into the rest 
of Europe. The author shows a thorough acquaintance with 
the works of the important German writers and at times his 
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account appears as much a historiography of philosophers 
and publicists as his work on History and Historians in the 
Nineteenth Century. Frequently pithy quotations from the 
writers under discussion create a freshness which makes 
reading a pleasure. If any adverse criticism of the book 
were justifiable it would be that Mr. Gooch might have 
attempted to trace more clearly the influence of the political 
theorists on practical politics. 

The first few chapters of Germany show the political 
development of the Germanies from the French revolution 
to the years just preceding the World war. From there on 
it is a thorough, detailed study of republican Germany. The 
French revolution is interpreted as the source of a great 
impetus to German nationalism. While in England reform 
was impeded for forty years, Germany advanced more than 
any other European country. The number of units in the 
Empire was reduced from 1800 to 39.°° The ill-fated 
Frankfurt parliament had some good results, for it con- 
vinced most Germans that dualism was the greatest hind- 
rance to unification.** The account then hastens through the 
three wars of unification and deals summarily with Bismarck 
and his problem arising out of the Industrial revolution.” 
With the advent of Biilow, Germany turned her back on 
Downing street and entered the path which led to the war 
of 1914.*%° In dealing with the outbreak of the war, Mr. 
Gooch is essentially fair-minded, in fact he appears to regard 
Germany sympathetically. It was not her fault that she was 
harnessed with a blundering government.** Germany's 
collapse was due to military defeat, not to revolution,® an 
assertion that will hardly find support among Germans. 

After dealing with the war in two chapters, the author 
describes the formation of the Republic and the framing of 
the constitution. The revolution which made both possible 
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was not premeditated. It was an “automatic reaction to a 
situation that had become unbearable.” The constitution is 
described as a compromise between economic, religious, and 
territorial interests. With its economic provisions and pro- 
portional representation it is praised as the most democratic 
governmental instrument in the world. The Reich, as it 
emerged from Weimar, was “neither unitary nor Federal, 
but a composite, decentralised organism.”** The future of 
the new democratic Germany was never secure, in Mr. 
Gooch’s estimation. Its destiny depended on the attitude of 
its neighbors rather than on the principles of its inhabitants. 
“If the new Germany obtains reasonable considerations at 
the hands of the victorious Powers, it may survive and take 
root in the national consciousness.””** Poincaré’s vindictive 
Ruhr policy is viewed with apprehension for the future.** 

The author’s sympathetic treatment of his subject per- 
haps reveals the purpose of writing the book. It may be 
safe to assume that Mr. Gooch wrote to create a favorable 
world-opinion for republican Germany. If this was his true 
object he might have succeeded definitely save for the events 
that recently transpired in Germany. His ominous warning 
that the future of democracy in Germany depended on the 
attitude of her neighbors rather than on the Germans them- 
selves testifies to Mr. Gooch’s power of penetration. The 
author’s fair-mindedness and understanding attitude is 
amazing in view of the relative proximity to the events 
described. 

Mr. Gooch’s little book, Nationalism, deserves a passing 
remark. As indicated, the author manifests an inclination to 
trace democratic developments. Nationalism in the nine- 
teenth century offers an excellent field for such a study. 
Despite the fact that the book is far too small for so large 
a topic, it does give the reader a clear bird’s-eye view of how 
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nationalism, rooted in the democratic aspirations of the 
common people, finally triumphed in the four corners of the 
earth. There is nothing in the book which would commend 
Mr. Gooch as a great historian, for it is too sketchy and 
does not reveal that scholarship which is so evident in his 
work on Germany and in other books. 

One more interest of Mr. Gooch has to be noted. He 
is a staunch and tireless advocate of the League of Nations, 
seeing in it a cure-all for the world’s ills.*® The League 
debacle since 1932 has not undermined his faith in world 
codperation. “The Franco-German feud, which began cen- 
turies before Bismarck and involves not only Alsace-Lorraine 
but the control of the Rhineland, is likely to continue till 
both nations, weary of their costly struggles, seek and find 
security and self realisation in a world-wide League of 
Peace.”’*° The present world condition runs directly counter 
to Mr. Gooch’s prophecy that the “economic blizzard”’ of 
1929 and the years following would bring closer coéperation 
among the Powers.*! The present economic stress and the 
war show clearly that no panacea for the political and eco- 
nomic ills has been found. When an historian turns prophet 
he treads on treacherous ground. 

In conclusion it may be pointed out again that Mr. 
Gooch is not a faultless historian, yet he must be accorded 
a place among the foremost historical writers of today. His 
scholarship is unchallenged, as the many favorable articles 
on his books show. His favorite subject, “Democracy,” is 
a very live issue at the present time. The champions of 
democracy are fighting an apparently losing battle against 
the various forms of dictatorships. It is a challenge to the 
best minds to salvage democratic ideals. Among these cham- 
pions Mr. Gooch will take a position second to none. His 
services as an historiographer are unsurpassed by any Eng: 
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lish writer, while in the field of foreign policy his name will 
always be held in high regard. His utopian dreams of a 
League of Peace and world coéperation appear to be farther 
from realization than ever, but championing an apparently 
losing cause does not make a bad historian of any one. With 
the exception of a few works, all of Mr. Gooch’s books deal 
with recent, if not current, problems. Remembering this the 
reader is forced to respect the essentially fair treatment 
accorded to all the actors participating in the world drama. 
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An Italian Soldier In Ethiopia 
MH 


Dom MANCINI 


o—E OLiviTo, born in the United States but nurtured 
J ender the fascist regime in Italy, fought and helped to 

subdue Ethiopia. He recently arrived from Italy, bring- 
ing with him his experiences as a soldier and an account of 
conditions there. 

Every man in Italy must serve a term of eighteen months 
in the army. Whether the Italian authorities knew or did 
not know that Joe Olivito was an American citizen, nothing 
was done about it. He was sent to an army camp near 
Naples for training, and there learned the art of the gre- 
nade and the use of the bayonet; he had to jump ditches and 
holes and climb walls six feet high with all his equipment 
until his clothes were torn and his elbows and knees were 
badly bruised. 

On Sept. 30, 1935, he was one of the number chosen to 
go to Ethiopia, and on October 28 he landed at Massawa 
in Eritrea. After remaining there twelve hours his com- 
pany began to move south. Other Italian troops had pre- 
ceded his company to fight their way south toward Addis 
Ababa; aid was not needed because opposition was not 
strong. He remained at Asmara for three months without 
participating in any combat whatsoever. Most of his time 
was spent in building military camps. At Asmara, Olivito 
found himself to be host to some head lice. These parasites, 
a little smaller than bed bugs and with a dark round spot 
on the upper side, were used by the Italian soldiers for 
diversion. Drawing a ring on the ground about a foot in 
diameter, the soldiers would take lice from their heads and 
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place them in the center of the ring; the louse which reached 
the edge of the ring first won the stakes. 

At Agordat Mr. Olivito helped to put up a telephone 
line. As the troops marched south telephone lines were 
built and always kept in repair because many times the 
natives would tear them down. The lines were constantly 
watched by armed Italian sentinels. Near Agordat he 
worked two months on this sentry duty. 

Once, when Olivito and a companion were repairing a 
telephone line near a water hole, they heard a chant in the 
distance. They hid themselves, and soon a group of about 
thirty Ethiopian girls came by. They were riding small 
donkeys to get water in animal skins. The girls, whose ages 
were between twelve and eighteen, were completely naked; 
not a stitch of clothing on them. When they were filling 
their bags, the two soldiers wanted to frighten them, and 
they jumped from their hiding place, yelling and whistling. 
The girls did not know what was coming; so frightened 
were they that they left their animals and water skins to the 
two Italian soldiers and ran toward their village. 

Mr. Olivito reported peculiar marriage ceremonies in 
Ethiopia. One of the most interesting was when a couple 
was chosen to be married. Drums would be beaten all 
night, and after the ceremony the bride went to hide; then 
the groom went to look for his supposed-to-be-wife. If he 
did not find the bride that night, it was necessary, according 
to custom, to have another ceremony the next night, and 90 
on until he found her. The girl could not facilitate the 
search by hiding obviously, because it was considered a great 
sin. 

Goods and commodities were sent to Ethiopia to further 
the war and also to be sold at retail, under contracts held 
by private companies, to the soldiers and Ethiopians. These 
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An Italian Soldier in Ethiopia 


contracts allowed the holders to charge monopolistic prices, 
and the companies charged high prices, probably to get back 
some of the money they had paid to the government for the 
contracts. 

A liter of wine of fair quality retailed at three lire in 
Italy; in Ethiopia it retailed at twenty-five lire. Five oranges 
cost one lire in Italy; in Ethiopia they cost a lire apiece. 

Every Italian soldier in Ethiopia received a wage of five 
lire and forty cents per day. The cost of sending a letter 
home to Italy was three lire, which included one envelope, a 
sheet of paper, and stamp. 

An Ethiopian native soldier with Mussolini’s forces 
received four lire per day, and his family was provided for 
by the government. Mistakes often occurred in not making 
the correct payment in proportion to the number of children, 
and if there was any squabbling from a native on account of 
this, he would be given sixty lashes with a whip. So the best 
thing for a native to do was to keep his mouth shut. 

There was much mistreatment of the natives. Many 
times the women were cursed and the children kicked around. 
Once Joe Olivito was a witness to a wrangle between a 
native woman and an Italian soldier, who had cursed her 
roundly. The woman put the soldier in his place by asking 
him this question: ‘‘Why do you curse and say bad words to 
me when my husband is fighting for Italy ?” 

The Italian government offered tobacco and wine to the 
soldiers along with their meals. The food was bad, often 
wormy. The supposedly preserved meat from Italy was 
usually spoiled, but army officials could not afford to throw 
it away. The bread was so hard that it had to be broken 
with an axe. The water was also bad; it was never analyzed 
by the doctors. And in consequence there were many sol- 
diers with stomach and intestinal diseases. Many times the 
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soldiers would go out and steal a poor Ethiopian’s sheep and 
cow, if they had not already been confiscated. 

Leaving Agordat, Mr. Olivito next arrived at Aduwa 
and then later at Macalle. The territory around these two 
towns had previously been taken by the Italians. 

At Gondar Olivito was initiated into actual warfare. In 
the middle ages Gondar was the capital of the country and 
was so considered up to the middle of the 19th century. 
Addis Ababa has been the capital of the country since 1892. 

At Gondar Olivito’s regiment joined the other troops 
who had proceeded ahead, fighting their way south. The 
battle there was a bloody massacre. The Ethiopians had 
only one machine gun, which was probably stolen from the 
Italians, and only a few good rifles, of English and Japanese 
make. Their principal weapons were clubs, sickle-shaped 
swords, and spears. The Ethiopians came forward in 
hordes like sheep to the slaughter, to be cut down by the 
Italians with their machine guns as a mowing machine cuts 
grass. The Italians also directed their tanks and armored 
trucks toward these moving masses, crushing the Ethiopian 
into pulp. The natives would often move in the open, while 
the Italians, behind rocks, cut them down with their machine 
guns. In one battle, one of the Italian machine guns was not 
able to shoot fast enough against a sudden horde and the 
head of the gunner was neatly severed by a native sword 

According to Mr. Olivito’s reckoning, 30,000 Ethic 
pians were killed and only 200 Italians lost their lives 
the battle. About 10,000 prisoners were taken; they wer 
placed in an open field and machine gunned to death. Thi 
was fun for the Italians. As the prisoners ran or tried tt 
find shelter, they were shot. The bodies were piled up, oile! 
and burned. 

The troops next moved to Lake Tsana where th 
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An Italian Soldier in Ethiopia 


Italians were met by another Ethiopian army. In this battle 
the Ethiopians had only two machine guns. The native 
troops had rifles alright, but many of them were old match- 
locks. Their main weapons, as usual, were clubs and swords. 
The result was the same as at Gondar. After the battle the 
Ethiopians were given a chance to join and fight for Italy 
and earn a wage. If they were not willing to fight against 
their countrymen, they were required to take an oath to 
remain peaceful and keep themselves out of the war. 

As the army moved south, roads were built so that sup- 
plies could be brought up by trucks. When trucks could not 
reach the army, cows and sheep were often parachuted down 
alive from airplanes with other supplies. 

The Italian forces next marched to Lake Scianch near 
Lake Tsana where another decisive victory was fought. In 
this battle 20,000 Ethiopians were killed and wounded; the 
Italian forces lost 150 men. 

Joe Olivito was sent back to Naples, sick, while other 
soldiers remained in Ethiopia. For his twelve months’ serv- 
ice, he received a mere daily compensation of five lire for 
two months, though he got a 400 lire bonus for valor. After 
six months, he was pronounced in good health, in spite of 
illness. By appealing to the minister of war, he obtained an- 
other examination and was allowed to remain at home. 

Being a United States citizen, he decided to come to 
America to escape the possibility of being ordered back to 
the army. He had much trouble to get honorable discharge 
papers from the Italian government, but finally received 
them and came to America as fast as he could. 

I asked him, “‘What do you think of America ?” 
His reply was, ‘‘L’ america e bella.” 


News Notes 


TH 


Beta, University of Pittsburgh 


Beta has chosen the theme of “Inter-American Affairs” 
for the monthly meetings of the year. Its first meeting in 
October was devoted to a discussion of the geography of 
Latin America. The meeting in November was addressed 
by Dr. Dominic de la Salandra, assistant professor of his. 
tory at Duquesne University, and an associate member of 
Beta, on ‘The Great Problems of Mexico.’’ A departure 
from the regular program will be made for the initiation 
meeting in December when Professor William Hung, pro- 
fessor of history in Yenching University in Peiping and 
executive secretary of the Harvard-Yenching Institute, and 
an honorary member of Phi Alpha Theta, will speak on the 
subject, ‘‘New approaches to old history in China.” 

The Founder’s Day banquet was held on April 13 and 
was addressed by Professor Mintier of Waynesburg Col. 
lege. Professor Mintier dealt with the Near East in 
World War II. 

Dr. Leland D. Baldwin has been appointed acting |: 
brarian of the University of Pittsburgh, and Mr. Frank B. 
Sessa, a former president of Beta, has been appointed chief 
of the Reserve Book division of the same library. 

Dr. Alfred Proctor James (Oxon.), a member of the 
Board of Editors of The Historian, took an active part in 
the Pennsylvania Historical Association annual meeting at 
Penn State in October. 

Mr. William Cartter Weaver, national vice president 
and former president of Beta, was married in July to Miss 
Margaret Westlake of Toronto, Canada. 

Dr. Jacob J. Geise, associate professor of history, Un: 
versity of Pittsburgh, is the author of a book on the History 
of Western Civilization. 

Dr. John W. Oliver, professor and head of the depart 
ment of history, was elected president of the social science 
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News Notes 


seminar at the University of Pittsburgh. The seminar has 
been in existence for upwards of sixteen years, and recruits 
its members from the several departments of the social sci- 
ences. The seminar meets every month during the academic 
year. 

' Dr. N. Andrew N. Cleven organized a conference on 
Inter-American Affairs at the University of Pittsburgh dur- 
ing the summer session. The conference held three sessions 
and was well attended. Dr. Cleven also took part in the 
history section of the Coronado Congress at the University 
of New Mexico in August, and later participated in the 
session of the section of social studies of the Western Penn- 
sylvania Educational Association in October. 

Miss Laura M. Braun, a former national secretary of 
Phi Alpha Theta and a former president of Beta, was 
awarded an honorary master’s degree in Humane Letters 
at the June commencement of the University of Pittsburgh. 
Miss Braun is president of the Pennsylvania Teachers’ 
Association. 

Mr. Maxwell Myers was granted the degree of doctor 
of philosophy in history at the University of Pittsburgh in 
August. 

Dr. Oliver W. Elsbree, associate professor of history, 
University of Pittsburgh, has accepted active membership in 
Phi Alpha Theta and will be initiated at the December 
meeting. 

The Pan-American Club of Pittsburgh, in which several 
members of Beta are active, gave a dinner in honor of Luis 
Quintanilla and his wife on October 12 at the Villa d’Este. 
His Excellency gave a very delightful informal address. Dr. 
Quintanilla is Minister Plenipotentiary of Mexico to the 
United States. The Mexican consul, Mr. Quina, and wife 
were also honored guests at the dinner. 


Eta, Southern Methodist University 


Dr. Herbert P. Gambrell, associate professor of his- 
tory, has edited the ““Memoirs of Mary Israel Ellet,” for 


- Bucks County Historical Society, Doylestown, Penn- 
sylvania. 
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Dr. J. L. Glanville, who contributed an article to a re. 


cent issue of The Historian, has completed a chapter on | 
“International Relations from 1930-1940,” for Europe | 


Since 1918, edited by J. L. Roucek and to be published by 
D. Van Nostrand and Company. 

Dr. H. A. Trexler, professor of history, was a contrib. 
utor to the September, 1940, number of The Mississippi 


Valley Historical Review, with an article entitled, “The | 


Opposition of Planters to the Employment of Slaves as 
Laborers by the Confederacy.” 


Iota, Colorado State College of Education 


Dr. Ora B. Peake read a paper on “The Range Cattle 
Industry”’ before the Mississippi Valley Historical Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting in Omaha. 

lota chapter had the pleasure of having Dr. Hans Kohn, 
noted authority on nationalism, as its guest speaker on the 
occasion of the annual dinner during the summer quarter. 

Professor John Wolf, visiting instructor from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and author of Modern France, was 
elected to national honorary membership and initiated by 
Iota chapter. 

Dr. A. F. Zimmerman read a paper on “The Fusion of 
Cultures in Hispanic-America” before the Colorado-Wyo- 
ming Social Science Association at its annual meeting this 
fall at Laramie, Wyoming. 

Lois Cole, president of Iota chapter last year, is teact 
ing at Greybull, Wyoming. 


Kappa, Muhlenberg College 


On May 26, 1940, Kappa chapter installed the Histon 
Club of Lehigh University as Alpha Alpha chapter of Phi 
Alpha Theta. Among those men who took part in the insta! 


lation were Donald B. Hoffman, Dr. Victor Johnson, Nor | 
man Wilkinson, Kenneth Smith, Andrew Diefenderfer, ant | 


Robert Lorish. 


Mr. Robert McClurkin, University of Pittsburgh, ani | 
Mr. Wilbur C. Wilbur, Washington and Lee, have bett| 


added to the social science department. 
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News Notes 


Mr. Thomas Kennedy has been granted a year’s leave 
to finish his work for the doctorate at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Captain Roland Hartman, instructor in business admin- 
istration, has been called up for active duty in the United 
States Army. 

Dr. Joseph Jackson has relinquished his professorship at 
Muhlenberg to accept the position of librarian at another 
university. 

Mr. Norman Wilkinson has earned a teaching fellow- 
ship at the University of Pennsylvania. 


Nu, Oklahoma A. and M. College 


Dr. O. A. Hilton, on sabbatical leave in Washington, 
D. C., is doing research work on a monograph dealing with 
propaganda during times of war. 

Mrs. Mabel D. Holt, together with two Stillwater, 
Oklahoma, residents, has helped with the organization of 
the Payne County Historical Society. 

Dr. O. E. Hooley, our president last year, is sponsoring 
the International Relations club and is developing some 
special topics dealing with the Far East. 

Dr. G. B. Hawkins is working on a project which he 
calls “The Development of the Revolutionary Spirit in the 
Colonies before 1775.’ He obtained most of his informa- 
tion through research done in the Public Records Office and 
the British Museum in London, England, while on sabbatical 
leave in 1937-1938. 

Dr. E. F. Willis studied in California this summer and 
attended the Institute of International Relations at Mills 
College, Oakland, California. 

James McNeely, president of Nu chapter and one of the 
honor students of the college, is planning a program for 
this year that will be interesting and profitable. 

Eldon Downs, vice president of our chapter and a 
graduate assistant in the history department, is working on 
a master’s degree. He hopes to continue work for the 
doctorate. 
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Claude Kniffen is engaged in work on his master’s de. 
gree. 

Professor George C. Anderson, a charter member of 
Phi Alpha Theta and one who has served the organization 
in many capacities, is rapidly recovering from an illness that 
kept him out of school for some time. 


Xi, University of Southern California 


The new officers for the year are Chester R. Milham, 
Ph.D., president; Mary Margaret Harker, Ph.D., vice. 
president; George C. Hoffman, treasurer; Dale Eddy (Mrs. 
Harold) Folsom, secretary. 

Five graduate fellows are associated with the history 
department of the University of Southern California during 
the current year, all of them being members of Xi chapter of 
Phi Alpha Theta. Three are working for the doctor’s de. 
gree, two for their master’s degrees. They are Nancy 
Holme, Edward O. Guerrant, George C. Hoffmann, Donald 
D. Johnson, and Robert A. Lundin. 

Dr. Francis J. Bowman, who last year served as a visit: 
ing professor at the University of Southern California, has 
become a permanent member of our staff. He holds the 
rank of associate professor and his field of instruction is 
medieval and early modern history. Professor Bowman has 
written extensively on the early 17th century of eastern and 
northern Europe. He was initiated into Xi chapter las 
spring. 

Edward O. Guerrant has created a job for himself 
through his own initiative, serving as foreign correspondent 
for several British newspapers in Australia, New Zealand, 
British West Indies, India, and the Union of South Africa. 
Once a week he sends an article, descriptive of the political 
scene in the United States and averaging 1,000 words, to 
each of these papers. 

Miss Dale Eddy, our efficient secretary who was re 
elected for a second year, entered the matrimonial ranks 
this past summer, and is now Mrs. Folsom. 


The following four members of Xi chapter received | 


their doctor’s degrees from the history department of the 
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University of Southern California during the last school 
year: 

' Esbon R. Marsh, who received his master’s degree in 
1924, was awarded his degree in June. His thesis subject 
was ‘A History of the First Session of the Second Continen- 
tal Congress.” Dr. Marsh is now registrar and curriculum 
director at Huntington Park High School, Huntington Park, 
California. 

Paul Elmore Quimby, whose dissertation title was “A 
Study of the Foreign Policies of Li Hung-Chang,” received 
his degree in June, also. He has held several educational 
positions in China and is now president of the Chinese Train- 
ing Institute, Chiao Tou Tseng, Kiangsu, China. 

Edward M. Coleman, awarded his degree at the close 
of the summer session in August, chose as his thesis title, 
“A History of the Third Session of the Second Continental 
Congress.” To complete his research he spent half of the 
school year working in the Library of Congress in Washing- 
ton, and later obtained a fine position at Morgan College, 
Baltimore, Maryland, where he is now located. 

Ernst A. Wolfram, a fellow in the history department 
last year, also was given his degree at the close of the sum- 
mer session. He wrote on the subject, “Selected Instances of 
Certain Propaganda Techniques of Ancient and Modern 
Times.” Dr. Wolfram returned to his regular position as 
head of the history department at St. John’s College, Win- 
field, Kansas. 


Pi, Louisiana State Normal College 


Pi chapter is swinging into action this year with a pro- 
fessional program which will cover the international situa- 
tion since the Versailles treaty. This program is a logical 
extension of last year’s work when the chapter held a series 
of professional meetings for the purpose of studying the 
development of the various colonial empires. An additional 
feature of this year’s conferences is that the entire student 
body, and especially those majoring in social studies, is in- 
vited to attend. At the end of the reports by the Phi Alpha 
Theta members, the meeting is turned over to a period of 
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general discussion. Questions may be asked by anyone pres. | 


ent and a time limit of two minutes is placed upon each 
speaker. 

These professional meetings are held bi-monthly and 
have aroused much interest in the college. Pi chapter feels 
that this type of discussion has done, and is doing, much to 
make the college conscious of the honorary history fra 
ternity. Since this chapter is stressing this type of meeting, 
our business meetings have been made as short as possible 
in order that more time may be devoted to constructive work. 


Sigma, University of New Mexico 


Fa oe ST 
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Sigma is planning to hold an initiation early in Decem. 


ber. 


Harriet Fisher recently resigned as secretary to Dr. 


George P. Hammond, dean of the Graduate School, to 
accept a position in the Hatch, New Mexico, public schools, 

Miss Maude Davis Crosno is the author of a poem 
‘“Soldier’s Symphony,” which will appear in the January, 
1941, issue of the New Mexico Quarterly. 


Dr. C. E. Castaneda, University of Texas, who became | 


a member of Sigma chapter in 1937, has published a number 
of books and articles, especially the Guide to Latin Amer. 
can Manuscripts in the University of Texas Library, Har. 
vard University Press, 1939, and The Passing of the Mis 


sions, volume IV of Our Catholic Heritage in Texas, Austin, | 


1939. He has been made a corresponding member of the 


Ateneo de Ciencias y Artes de Mexico, and also of the His | 


panic Society of America. 


Dr. Albert Hyma, University of Michigan, who became | 
a member of Sigma in 1940, is publishing a new book on the | 
Dutch East Indies. Dr. Hyma is the author of numerows | 
volumes, chiefly in the period of the Renaissance, which have | 
gained a world-wide reputation for him. He is active in the | 


William Allen White Committee to Defend America by 

Aiding the Allies. . 
Miss Mary Bewley is now librarian and in charge ot 

extra-curricular activities at Sandia School, Albuquerque. 
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News Notes 


Howard Clinton Reid, who received his master’s degree 
at the University of New Mexico in June of this year, and 
Miss Lucille Lattanner, class of ’38, Kappa Kappa Gamma, 
Phi Lambda Theta, were united in marriage recenfly. Mr. 
Reid is employed by the National Youth Administration as 
supervisor of Taos and Rio Arriba counties in northern 
New Mexico. 

Manford Rainwater, class of ’36, University of New 
Mexico, graduate of the University of Oklahoma law 
school, is a practicing attorney in Tucumcari, New Mexico, 
with offices in the Federal Building there. Mr. Rainwater 
reports that, as a sideline to his legal work, he hopes to keep 
abreast of current historical research. 

Miss Hilda F. Spies, first grade teacher and assistant 
principal of Eugene Field school, Albuquerque, is now presi- 
dent of New Mexico Gamma chapter of Delta Kappa Gam- 
ma, national honorary society for women in education. The 
New Mexico School Review, September issue, contains an 
article by Miss Spies taken from an address, “What Women 
Teachers Face Today,” which she delivered at the Delta 
Kappa Gamma annual convention in Santa Fe. 

W.S. Stuart, principal of the Hot Springs, New Mexico, 
high school, has on two occasions led his senior classes on 
tours to Mexico City. He has also published a number of 
articles in the New Mexico School Review. 

Lily McKinney is enjoying her work among the young 
people at the Indian school. 


Upsilon, Waynesburg College 


Professor A. M. Mintier, in spite of a siege with the 
“flu,” reports that Upsilon chapter is busy. A senior student, 
Frank Carter, from Harrisburg, was initiated this fall, and 
several others will be initiated at the end of the current 
semester. Upsilon took an active part in arranging the meet- 
ing of the Pennsylvania State Archaeological society in 
Waynesburg in October, 1940, and has selected a commit- 
tee to assist in compiling a local county history. 
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Phi, University of Minnesota 


Phi chapter held its first meeting of the year in the new 
Coffman Memorial Union, on Thursday, October 31, 1940 
on the University campus. 

Following the dinner, Professor A. C. Krey addressed 
the group on “Experiences in Becoming a Graduate Student 
Again—after Thirty Years.” Dr. Krey stressed particularly 
the benefits that graduate students might expect from broad. 
ening their course of study, instead of specializing too def- 
nitely in a single field, and advocated a varied range of in- 
terests and studies in order that the student might gain a 
broader appreciation of his own research. 

Craig Robinson, our chapter president, resigned late 
in September to accept a scholarship at New York Univer. 
sity, and Mrs. A. B. White was elected to fill the vacancy. 
We anticipate that Mr. Robinson will spread the fame and 
standing of Phi Alpha Theta in his new surroundings. 


’ 


Psi, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 

Psi chapter held a dinner meeting at the Robin Hood 
on October 12. The discussion, which dealt with the then 
approaching national election, was led by Mr. Meyer of the 
Kent State High School faculty. 

‘“Hitler’s Theory of Aryan Supremacy” was the discus- 
sion topic at the second dinner meeting of the academic year, 
which took place on November 12 at the Robin Hood. 
Plans were formulated at this meeting for a dinner to be 
given for the other honorary fraternities on the campus. 

Vincent McDevitt, president of Psi chapter, has been 
listed in Who’s Who Among Students in American Univer- 
sities and Colleges. 


Chi, University of California 

Chi chapter held its annual initiation banquet on Octo- 
ber 16, admitting twenty-two new members at that time. 
Following the dinner, Dr. Frederic L. Paxson spoke to the 
group. 

Robert H. Athern, formerly of Phi chapter, Univer: 
sity of Minnesota, is now affiliated with Chi. 
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News Notes 


E. E. Ramsaur and Thomas Downey, both recipients of 
traveling fellowships last spring, are now engaged in the 
research authorized by the grants they received, Ramsaur at 
Harvard Library and Downey in Guatemala. 

Edmund R. Murphy has written a book on Henry de 
Tonty which the Johns Hopkins Press will publish at an 
early date. The Foreword is contributed by Dr. Herbert 
E. Bolton. 

Some members of Chi chapter who graduated recently 
and are now located in areas other than Berkeley are: Dr. 
James F. King, employed in the Latin American division of 
the State Department; Dr. John H. Cox, teaching at Kirks- 
ville Teachers College, Kirksville, Mo.; Dr. Gerald T. 
White, employed as a teacher at San Francisco State Col- 
lege; and Dr. Earl Pomeroy, now an instructor in the 
University of Wisconsin. 

On reaching the age of compulsory retirement last 
summer, Dr. Herbert E. Bolton, Sather professor of his- 
tory and chairman of the department, became Sather pro- 
fessor, emeritus, and was succeeded as department chair- 
man by Dr. F. L. Paxson. Other changes in the department 
are: Dr. Herbert I. Priestley to be director of the Bancroft 
Library, Dr. Lawrence B. Kinnaird to be associate profes- 
s0r, Drs. Woodbridge Bingham and Howard M. Smyth to 
be assistant professors, and Dr. Engel Sluiter was added to 
the faculty as an instructor. 


Omega, Gettysburg College 


The members of Omega chapter had a delightful outing 
on May 14, 1940, when the group visited Antietam battle- 
field and enjoyed the expert attention of the superintend- 
ent, Jonathan Kyd Beckenbaugh. Professor Philip Klein of 
Franklin and Marshall College and three of his students 
were special guests, as was also our national secretary- 
treasurer, Donald B. Hoffman. A picnic supper was served 
on the mountainside overlooking the Great Valley at the 
foot of one of the earliest monuments erected to the memory 
of George Washington. It is greatly to be regretted that 
Mr. Beckenbaugh died in October. 
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Phi, University of Minnesota 


Phi chapter held its first meeting of the year in the new 
Coffman Memorial Union, on Thursday, October 31, 1940, 
on the University campus. 

Following the dinner, Professor A. C. Krey addressed 
the group on “Experiences in Becoming a Graduate Student 
Again—after Thirty Years.” Dr. Krey stressed particularly 
the benefits that graduate students might expect from broad. 
ening their course of study, instead of specializing too def. 
nitely in a single field, and advocated a varied range of in. 
terests and studies in order that the student might gain a 
broader appreciation of his own research. 

Craig Robinson, our chapter president, resigned late 
in September to accept a scholarship at New York Univer- 
sity, and Mrs. A. B. White was elected to fill the vacancy. 
We anticipate that Mr. Robinson will spread the fame and 
standing of Phi Alpha Theta in his new surroundings. 


Psi, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 

Psi chapter held a dinner meeting at the Robin Hood 
on October 12. The discussion, which dealt with the then 
approaching national election, was led by Mr. Meyer of the 
Kent State High School faculty. 

“Hitler’s Theory of Aryan Supremacy”’ was the discus- 
sion topic at the second dinner meeting of the academic year, 
which took place on November 12 at the Robin Hood. 
Plans were formulated at this meeting for a dinner to be 
given for the other honorary fraternities on the campus. 

Vincent McDevitt, president of Psi chapter, has been 
listed in Who’s Who Among Students in American Univer 
sities and Colleges. 


Chi, University of California 

Chi chapter held its annual initiation banquet on Octo- 
ber 16, admitting twenty-two new members at that time. 
Following the dinner, Dr. Frederic L. Paxson spoke to the 
group. 

Robert H. Athern, formerly of Phi chapter, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, is now affiliated with Chi. 
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News Notes 


E. E. Ramsaur and Thomas Downey, both recipients of 
traveling fellowships last spring, are now engaged in the 
research authorized by the grants they received, Ramsaur at 
Harvard Library and Downey in Guatemala. 

Edmund R. Murphy has written a book on Henry de 
Tonty which the Johns Hopkins Press will publish at an 
early date. The Foreword is contributed by Dr. Herbert 
E. Bolton. 

Some members of Chi chapter who graduated recently 
and are now located in areas other than Berkeley are: Dr. 
James F. King, employed in the Latin American division of 
the State Department; Dr. John H. Cox, teaching at Kirks- 
ville Teachers College, Kirksville, Mo.; Dr. Gerald T. 
White, employed as a teacher at San Francisco State Col- 
lege; and Dr. Earl Pomeroy, now an instructor in the 
University of Wisconsin. 

On reaching the age of compulsory retirement last 
summer, Dr. Herbert E. Bolton, Sather professor of his- 
tory and chairman of the department, became Sather pro- 
fessor, emeritus, and was succeeded as department chair- 
man by Dr. F. L. Paxson. Other changes in the department 
are: Dr. Herbert I. Priestley to be director of the Bancroft 
Library, Dr. Lawrence B. Kinnaird to be associate profes- 
sor, Drs. Woodbridge Bingham and Howard M. Smyth to 
be assistant professors, and Dr. Engel Sluiter was added to 
the faculty as an instructor. 


Omega, Gettysburg College 


The members of Omega chapter had a delightful outing 
on May 14, 1940, when the group visited Antietam battle- 
feld and enjoyed the expert attention of the superintend- 
ent, Jonathan Kyd Beckenbaugh. Professor Philip Klein of 
Franklin and Marshall College and three of his students 
were special guests, as was also our national secretary- 
treasurer, Donald B. Hoffman. A picnic supper was served 
on the mountainside overlooking the Great Valley at the 
foot of one of the earliest monuments erected to the memory 
of George Washington. It is greativ to be regretted that 
Mr. Beckenbaugh died in October. 
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On November 6 the chapter had its first formal meeti 
of the academic year and initiated the following: John ¢ 
Villaume, ’38, an assistant in the department who will com 
plete his work for the master’s degree in history at Duke 
University in the summer of 1941; George D. Birk, ’41, 
and W. A. Ewan, Carl E. Fisher, Walter R. Kopp, Nellie 
Manges, and Howard J. McCarney, all of 42. After the 
formal ceremonies in Glatfelter Hall, the chapter adjourned 
to the home of Professor Fortenbaugh for a social hour, 
The chapter now numbers seventeen resident, active mem 
bers. 
A textbook for secondary schools, Pennsylvania: the 
Story of a Commonwealth, written by Professor Robert 
Fortenbaugh, with the assistance of Mr. H. James Tarman, 
of the Edison Junior High School, of Harrisburg, Pennsyk 
vania, was published in late October by the Pennsylvania 
Book Service of Harrisburg. This company specializes in 
texts for Pennsylvania schools. 


Alpha Alpha, Lehigh University 


As Alpha Alpha chapter of Phi Alpha Theta was orgam 
ized in the latter part of the last school year, our first meet 
ing was held on October 9 of the current year. The tea 
charter members plan to be active this year, as well as sew 
eral new members. It was decided that throughout the year 
our group would have as its central theme the subject, “The 
Constitution of the United States and Its Cultural Back 
ground.” Once every month an evening meeting will be held 
to discuss the above broad theme. The chapter will also 
have another meeting every month to discuss current topic 
of interest, books, or special articles. 
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